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Wlio  will  ^et  the  job? 


Till’  till  I  I'lllSI’l  til  till’  lIlKII  is  I  losi’l  to 
liriii^  liin-tl  Von  si’O.  in  ailililion  to  iii’i 
iliploina  sill*  lias  caiiii’il  a  "( a’ltiiicati'  oi 
l‘ioli(  ic’n(  y”  l»y  satislai  torily  (  onipli’tiii)' 
till’  Hi’inini'ton  U.iml  (!onrsr  in  toncli 
opi’ratioii  oi  10  ki*y  ail(lin){  niacliiiu’s. 

rill’  ovi’iAvlirliiiiniL;  acfi’ptam  I*  ol  this 
(lonrsi*  liv  Hnsini’ss  Toat  hiTs  tlironuliont 
till'  I'onntry  nnilrrsi-orrs  two  iinpoit.int 
lacts: 

A  )  Moll'  iii-si-li(M)l  training  is  iii'i'ili'il  to 
iiH'i't  till'  urowiiin  iii'iil  lor  inoii' 
vi'isatili'  ollii'O  lii'lj) 

H)  'I’lu'  UciiiiiiKton  lianil  'I'oiuli 
NIi'tliiMl  ('oiirso  is  an  iin|iortant  tiNil 
lor  satislvinit  this  m-i'il 


rill'  i-onipli’tr  10-Ki'y  Adilinu  M.u  liini- 
(’onrsi'  is  si-t  np  lot  10  {M’lioils  ol  instnic- 
tion.  It  proviili's  a  cirar  ami  |)ri'('isi.‘  .  .  . 
yi’t  ili'xihli'  prouiain  that  is  in  lonstant 
nsr  hy  thonsamls  ol  stniii'iits  anil  instmi  - 
tors  tliiont'honf  tho  t’onntry. 

\Vi'  will  Im'  lilail  to  hi'lp  yon  si-t  np  yonr 
lO-kry  instrnction  |>ioiirain.  (!all  yoni 
local  Hi'inini'toii  Haml  Iti’pii’scntatiso  lot 
a  cl.issriMiin  ilcnionstration.  Or  write  lor 
lolili'i  A 1122  to  Hiniiii  1151,  .'115  Fourth 
\\  1*11111'  \i'W  ^’ork  10  N’i’W  York 
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0  5  O  GREGG  BOOKS 

...a  partial  list 

GENERAL  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

By  Archer,  Brecker,  and  Frakes 

A  new  book  designed  to  meet  the  need  of 
non-secretarial  students  for  ofliire  practice 
material.  Trains  students  in  common  office 
skills  not  usually  taught  in  other  courses. 
Clives  refresher  training  where  needed. 
Encourages  development  of  personal 
qualities  and  traits  required  for  success 
in  a  business  office.  Supporting  materials 
include  Workbook,  Teacher’s  Manual  and 
Key,  Tests. 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 
SIMPLIFIED 

FIRST-YEAR  COURSE,  SECOND  EDITION 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 
SIMPLIFIED 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

By  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn 

A  new  edition  of  the  popular  first-year 
text,  and  a  completely  new  second-year 
text.  Designed  to  make  bookkeeping 
easier  to  teach  and  easier  to  learn,  en¬ 
abling  students  to  reach  higher  achieve¬ 
ments  of  learning.  Supporting  materials 
include  Workbooks,  Practice  Sets,  Ob¬ 
jective  Tests,  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key, 
Filmstrips. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  SIMPLIFIED 
FOR  COLLEGES 

SECOND  EDITION,  Volume  I 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  SIMPLIFIED 
FOR  COLLEGES 

SECOND  EDITION,  Volume  II 

By  Leslie,  Zoubek,  and  Hosier 

Two  new  editions  with  greater  emphasis 
on  transcription  and  typographical  at¬ 
tractiveness.  Many  new  student  helps. 
Retains  the  sound  presentation  of  theory 
principles  and  maturity  of  connected 
practice  material  so  popular  with  the  first 
editions.  Supporting  materials  include 
Workbooks,  Student  Transcripts,  Teach¬ 
er’s  Handbooks,  Teacher’s  Key  to  the 
Workbooks. 


COMMUNICATIONS  HANDBOOK 
FOR  SECRETARIES: 

A  GUIDE  TO  EFFECTIVE  WRITING 
AND  SPEAKING 

By  Lucy  Sloan  Mayo 

A  one-volume  reference  and  instruction 
manual  for  secretaries  and  secretarial 
students.  Conversational  style.  Includes 
models,  methods,  and  specific  techniques 
for  all  types  of  business  communications 
.  .  .  with  a  secretarial  p<iint  of  view.  Sup¬ 
porting  materials  include  a  Workbook, 
and  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key. 
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C0UE6E  SECRETARIAL  PROCEDURES 

SECOND  EDITION 

By  Place  and  Hicks 

An  extensive  revision  of  the  popular, 
high-level  first  edition.  Gives  the  student 
broad  and  specific  information  on  the 
major  secretarial  tasks.  An  up-to-date, 
sophisticated,  professional  approach.  Sup¬ 
porting  materials  include  a  Workbook, 
Tests,  Teacher’s  Manual,  Filmstrips. 


CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 
-PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 

SECOND  EDITION 

By  Wilhelms  and  Heimerl 

A  miHlern,  interesting  new  edition  based 
on  the  Consumer  Education  Study  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals.  New  and 
expanded  topics.  Extensive  program  of 
student  activities.  Designed  fur  courses  in 
consumer  economics,  consumer  informa¬ 
tion,  and  consumer  education.  Supporting 
materials  include  a  Workbook,  Teacher’s 
Manual  and  Key,  Text-film. 


BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS, 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE, 
COMPLETE 

FIFTH  EDITION 

By  Rosenberg  and  Lewis 

The  new  fifth  edition  is  a  complete  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  successful  text  in  business 
mathematics  designed  especially  for  the 
one-year  high  school  course.  A  practical 
approach  with  more  than  8000  exercises 
and  problems.  Supporting  materials  in¬ 
clude  Workbook,  Solutions  Manual,  Tests. 


BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES, 
ORGANIZATION,  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

By  Tonne,  Simon,  and  McGill 

\  new  text  for  elementary  courses  in 
principles,  management,  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  An  interesting,  well  integrated  ap¬ 
proach  with  emphasis  on  human  relations, 
(ieneruus  end-of-chapter  activities  fea¬ 
ture  case  problems.  Supporting  material 
includes  a  Teacher’s  Manual. 


GREGG  TYPING 

SECOND  EDITION 

By  Rowe  and  Lloyd 

New  edition  that  stresses  accuracy,  pro¬ 
duction  rates,  and  operating  techniques. 
More  full-sized  models  than  have  ever  be¬ 
fore  appeared  in  a  typing  text.  Color 
throughout.  Available  in  first-year,  sec¬ 
ond-year,  and  two-year  volumes,  with  a 
complete  solutions  manual,  and  correlated 
Workbooks,  Teaching  Tapes,  Filmstrips, 
and  Posters. 


TImm  rti*  n»w  R-Kiva  Fi(a  ligtitwatylit, 
p«rtoMa,  wtfli  many  w$a*  tn  oMca 
ond  k«ma.  fMia*  laftar  ar  layal  tigm 

(oldart  Al  in  Htii  ona  Ma.  Strang, 
carrwgatad  Rbra  baard  witb  Kandy  "fata" 
apaninyi  (rant,  »ida  and  raar  for 
aaay  Kandtiny.  Raad-at-a  9lanca  indaa 
araa.  Aftractiva,  fada-proaf  Rnitk. 
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!  LETTERS  j 

'/'(}  the  Kditor: 

I  am  iiKivecl  tej  ciiiiimeiit  on  souk? 
of  the  prol>l<'in.s  of  the  Problem 
C.'linic  ulmoxt  with  a  of  amuse¬ 

ment.  'I'lw  imtlerlyin({  tenor  of  the 
varimjs  prohlem.s  set'ins  to  lx;  “I  am 
overloaded”  or  “I  am  mit  appreci- 
alerl"  or  “.My  salary  is  not  sufficient 
remuneration  for  all  I  do.”  When  has 
a  teacher  acliially  Ix-en  sufficiirntly 
|>aid  for  "all  that  he  rfiMV"!*  If  that  is 
Httinfl,  to  lx*  a  canc«*r  affecting  all 
one’s  work  as  a  teaciwr,  then  siiridy 
.such  a  |)erson  is  m  the  wron^  posi¬ 
tion.  Teachers’  orKani/oitions  and 
other  (troops  work  constantly  on  tin* 
pay  prohlem.  Th<'  situation  is  KcttiiiK 
Ix-ttf-r  all  the  time,  it  is  not  static,  as 
some  of  the  w-riters  seem  to  indicate. 

()v<*rloaded?  Where  is  the  st'iis*'  of 
s<-hoo|  an<l  (sunmiinity  s<*rvic<'?  Isn’t 
it  a  challenge  to  iN-come  more  and 
more  efficient''  We  are  fi(thtinK  a 
stom*  wall  if  we  insist  on  yr'arlMHik 
mati'rial  In'inn  delivered  even  two 
vvix'ks  Ix'fore  it  is  wanted.  The  edi¬ 
tors  hriiiK  in  thi-  material  t<Mlay 
and  want  the  work  rione  yesterday. 
'I'eaelu-rs  o|M'rate  tin-  same  way.  He- 
cently,  our  “ad”  teacher  hroiidiit  in  a 
i|ni/.  at  the  start  of  the  first  periml 
(shorthand  class).  He  luid  to  have  it 
at  the  iM'dinnind  of  th«'  third  (M-ritNl. 

(  The  S4-eond-|>eri<Mi  class  is  a  iM'din- 
niiid  t>pind  droop.)  In  the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  shorthand  class,  I  let 
th«‘  students  Ix’din  work  on  tin*  next 
day’s  les.son  whih-  I  /Jpperl  off  the 
Ditto  and  tcxik  it  to  tlie  study-hall 
teacher,  who  runs  thr'in  oil.  Y<*s,  I 
know  this  isn’t  divind  expr'rh'ntt*  to 
students— hut  it  thx-s  rr-snlt  in  Ix-tter 
lacnitv  relationships,  .\s.sidnind  s«*cre- 
taries  from  'Ivpiiid  1 1  works  well,  hut 
it  diM-s  not  always  me«*t  deadliiu's;  .so 
I  solve  oivasioiial  deadl<K'ks  hy  rush* 
ind  the  vvirrk  throudh  myself. 

.•\s  for  my  “load”:  shorthand, 
thn'«*  mixed  elaSs<-s  in  typiiid,  jour¬ 
nalism  (for  which  I  have  ahsointely 
no  hackdronnd ),  iNMikkeepind,  and 
one  periml  of  driver  trainiiid-  Kxtra- 
cnrricnlar  activities;  Tri-lli-Y,  ynill 
and  Stroll,  scholarship  dr'»)p.  junior 
class  (with  hanf|net  and  prom  iiioney 
to  (‘arn),  audit  of  student -iMHiy  ac- 


ctxints,  adult  scluxil  .Monday  and 
Wednesday  eveninds.  Throudh  Tri- 
Hi- Y,  I’m  now  secretary  of  the  ItKal 
YMf-A  d>^<’"P>  county  Ixrard 

and  secretar)  of  its  prodram  commit¬ 
tee,  on  the  Pacific  Southwest  Coun¬ 
cil;  secretary  of  the  church  Ixrard,  of 
the  WSf;S  Youth  Work,  and  chairman 
of  the  Commission  trn  Education. 

Isn’t  it  how  much  we  can  do,  not 
how'  much  we  can  d‘*t  ‘>ut  of  it,  that 
makes  life  full,  rich,  and  rewardind? 

Anonymous 

To  the  Editor; 

...  1  thoudht  the  article  (“It’s  ’WV 
Teachers’  Now,”  HtlW,  Nov.,  ’57,  p. 
2'i)  most  interestind— and  shall  ind(*ed 
liKjk  forward  to  Miss  Schw'artz’s  reac- 
ions  after  a  third  year  of  teachind- 
The  entire  series  could  almost  Ix' 
termed  a  self-analysis  of  the  d^owth 
and  development  of  a  teacher— a  st*ri-. 
ous  and  soiil-searchind  one  at  that! 

I  Ix'lieve  Miss  Schwartz  has  rnan- 
aded  to  put  into  words  what  so  many 
of  ns  have  experienced— and  it  is  in¬ 
terestind  to  note  that  thc*se  exix-ri- 
I'lices  are  (|uite  universal  and  time- 
les.s.  haviiid  nothind  to  do  with  the 
decade,  economic  or  world  conditions 
at  the  time,  .My  initial  exjx'rienc'es 
tiMik  place  23  years  ado-and  this  ar¬ 
ticle  hroudht  hack  f.uniliar  mcmnorii's. 
lU'TH  Cioi.os 

I'AUnder  Childs  IHfih  SrIuMtl 
Hronx,  New  York 

To  the  Editor: 

la'Hoy  Brendel  has  said  very  effec¬ 
tively  what  I  have  triixl  so  awkwardly 
to  say  for  a  numlM*r  of  years.  His 
article  in  BUSINESS  EDUC:ATI0N 
WOBI.I)  on  developind  d«*sirahle 
traits  i.Vfx  .,  ’.57,  p.  IH)  is  the  Ix'st  I 
have  ever  st-en  on  this  suhj<*ct. 

I  called  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  oiir  county  husiness  teachers  at  an 
in-service  trainiiid  .si'ssion  rec'cntly. 
Out'  of  the  principals  who  was  presruit 
immediately  reatl  the  article  an<l  asked 
lor  m^  copy  to. circulate  ainond  oil  his 
hidh  scIkkiI  teaclu'rs. 

I  am  recpiestind  reprints  of  this 
article.  .  . 

W.\<x>NKH 

University  oj  Tennessee 
Knttxville,  T ennessee 


Automation  Litoraturo.  On  pade  31  of  our  Octoix'r  issue,  E.  Dana 
(uhson’s  ".\utoination:  \  Selectetl  Bihliodraphy”  listed  refereiu-e  materials 
for  automation.  No  mention  was  made  of  prices.  Meanwhile,  we’ve  I(‘an>ed 
that  many  readers  assumerl  that  all  the  matc'rials  listed  were  free  and 
r(‘(|imst(‘d  them  on  that  basis.  Most  of  the  items  are  not  free,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  in<|uire  alxiut  prici's  Ix'fore  ri'questiiid  any  of  th<*m.  (We 
can’t  help  additid.  thoiidh,  that  we’re  happy  to  note  many  of  our  readers’ 
evidi'iit  interest  in  automation.) 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER'S 

1 

IF  YOU  HAVE  a  pruicssional  prohlfin  or  a  solution  to  soinnaii*  l•ls<•’s  proh 
lem,  this  is  th<*  plact*  to  sriul  it.  Just  address  Prohinn  (.‘liiiie,  HUSINESS 
EOUC.'ATION  WOHI.l),  3;^)  West  42  Street,  New  Yoik  .3«.  New  York,  fis¬ 
sure  to  send  along  a  carlMin  copy  of  any  solution  you  sidiinit;  we’ll  forward 
one  copy  to  the  teacher  wh»)  has  the  problem,  and  the  oth«T  will  go  to  our 
printer.  As  most  of  you  know,  we’re  offering  prize's  «)f  $25  and  $15  for  the* 
twe)  best  solutions,  and  $10  anti  $5  for  the?  two  l>e*st  proble-ms  re*ceive*tl  by 
May  1,  1958. 

Here’s  a  new  probkmi,  along  with  a  carry-over  from  last  month; 

My  prerblem  is  every  teacher’s  problem— that  of  incorrect  spelling. 

I  feel  that,  if  we  bring  the  preiblem  of  how  to  teach  sirclling  to  the 
Problem  Clinic,  we  can  all  get  some  good,  werrkahle  ideas— and,  tiMi, 
misery  loves  company. 

What  do  yerii  think  about  having  a  list  of  freim  .300  tei  500  weirds 
compiled  each  year— by  NOMA,  if  at  all  possible— and  using  it  as  one 
of  the  means  of  guiding  students  into  and  out  of  shorthand’:' 

I  gave  the  following  list  of  words  to  my  shorthand  class  at  the 
beginrfing  of  this  year: 

ah'  sence  for'  ti  eth  '  eiiial'  i  He'd 

a  chieve'  gauge  rea'  son  a  hie 

at-  knowl'  edg  ment  griev'  ame  re  ceiv'  ing 

ad  he'  sive  guar  an  tee'  rec'  og  ni'  lion 

ag  i  ta'  tor  in  creas'  ing  re  cruit' 

aisle  in  del'  i  hie  re  li  a  hil'  i  ty 

al'  pha  hel  in  oc'  u  late  re  <|uire' 

ap  prais’  al  in  stall'  re,,  ,{<  tj,„, 

as  sured'  in'  ter  rupt'  j  y 

hag'  gage  leal'  ous  j,,,^ 

Ik*  liev'  ing  jus'  ti  fi  a  hk*  sthed'  ule 

huoy’  ant  Ian'  gua  ges  ^ 

tan'  cel  la'  lion  lih'  er  al  ’  siege 

ten'  seir  liq'  uc  fy  .  |y 

char'  at  Itr  is'  tic  mu  netl'  ver  spe'  tial  ly 

tom  mil'  tee  me  di  o'  tre  cil 

tom  pos'  ife  mtin  o  ran'  dum  sirat'  e  gy 

tern  cede'  mort'  gage  strut'  lure 

ton  gres'  sioii  al  na'  lion  al'  i  ties  tu  per  sede' 

con'  science  neg'  a  live  ^yn,'  pj,  ihi/.e 

tor'  re  spond'  ent  nine'  ti  eth  .  ’*  lax  a'  lion 

d:  ci'  sion  ,  nui'  sante  tes'.  li  mo'  ny 

de  fi'  tien  ties  oh'  sta  cles  ti  mid'  i  ly 

de  vel'  op  oc'  cu  py  Irag'  e  dy 

dis  patch'  op  po'  neiils  typ'  ing 

dis  ap  point'  par'  al  Irl  un  change'  a  hie 

ef  fi'  tien  cy  paP  tial  ly  u  nique' 

em  bar'  rass  pa'  lienee  var'  i  ous 

en' ve  lope  pa'  tieni  vi'  eious 

e  rad'  i  cate  peace'  a  hie  wliere  ev'  er.  ' 

es  ag'  ger  ate  per  suade'  ran  ly 

Feb'  ru  ar'  y  prac'  li  cal  weigirt'  y 

for'  eign  pres  tige' 

punc'  tu  al 

'The  scores  ranged  from  87  to  .30  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
40  words  misspelled  out  of  the  KK).  'The  class,  composed  of  senior 


machine  shorthand 


£ 


ttawaerotli  It  tka  machlna  way  In  tknrt- 
hand.  Wards  ara  nrittan  by  saHnd,,ln  ylaln 
tnflith  latlars,  tr  camblnollon  ot  lattars. 
Thata  yrlnlad  notas  navar  nat  "caM.** 

Vow  con  raod  tha  actwal  Stanafroah  notas 
halow.  iwst  rood  across — ono  word  to  oach 
lina: 
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TODAY,  learn  mor#  about  Stonograpb — the 
modern  shirtkand  tbat  iludentt  en|>y  and 
the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 

I  You'll  find  teaching  Stenograph  is 
I  faster,  much  more  enfoyoble,  too. 
I  Please  use  coupon  now  for  details. 


- —  STINO^QQXji*' - - 

StMssrsskir  MtrSlats.  Ia«.,  0se« 

tis  e««th  MIrkIsaa  ArtBaa  I 

CBitaea  4.  Illioars 

OsaCtBitat  fiMM  rood  OMra  larsTMlIsa  aSaal 
SlaaivtrBaB  narliiaB  rkarltiaad. 
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ICirU,  it  M  ptHtrer  cin**  thmi  1  usually 
have;  but  it  »«emt  that  I  always  kH 
nutrm  than  iny  share  uf  pcatr  spellers. 

I’d  like  tn  kram  how  other  business 
teachers  cope  with  a  situation  like 
this.  Juat  how  do  they  teach  spellinK 
witliout  taking  t<Ki  much  time  from 
shorthand,  typing,  and  transcription? 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  more  and 
iiMKC  if  our  audM»-visual  age  won’t 
bring  ab«ml  simplified  spelling,  as  it 
briMight  about  simplified  shorthand. 
What  do  you  think? 

I’m  going  to  hntk  forward  to  the 
eschange  of  many  useful  ideas  that 
will  he  of  help  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
many  other  teachers  in  the  field. 

Kt/HY  Lt.i-.  Nki.mon 
litia  {KniuuiH)  SenUtr  Hifih 


DECfMBIR  PROBLEM 

I  have  a -problem  in  regard  to  teach- 
ing  typing  in  a  prison.  1  Iselieve  that 
a  sfdntkisi  would  be  of  value  not  only 
to  ma,  but  to  scores  of  other  teachers 
who  taarh  in  various  types  of  institu¬ 
tions,  and  possibly  in  adult-edacation 
classaa.  'The  situatimi  is  this: 

(a)  My  students  are  all  adults,  with 
a  wide  range  of  general  intel- 
ligariM,  capahilities,  and  age. 

(b)  Many  of  the  students  have  emo¬ 


tional  problems  that  affect  their 
classroom  work. 

(c)  Absentees  create  a  problem 
from  a  lesson-planning  view¬ 
point.  .Most  absences  are  legi¬ 
timate  and  cannot  be  avoided. 

(d)  Beginiiing  and  advanced  classes 
must  be  taught  together  in  the 
same  room. 

flow  do  you  go  about  planning  ef¬ 
fective  instruction  for  such  a  group? 
It  seems  that  individual  study  is  the 
only  solution;  but  if  this  is  so,  then 
group  work  is  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.  If  1  do  some  group  work,  then 
the  students  who  were  absent  have 
missed  out.  If  1  repeat  myself  until  all 
students  have  been  included,  I  find 
myself  on  a  treadmill.  If  I  work  with 
the  Iseginning  group,  it  interferes  with 
the  advaiH'ed  group— and  vk%  versa. 
The  wide  ranges  mentioned  in  (a) 
above  also  add  to  the  problem,  espe¬ 
cially  in  providing  motivation  and 
maintaining  interest.  In  this  last  con¬ 
nection,  the  emotional  condition  of 
some  students  is  also  a  factor. 

What  1  have  done  is  this:  1  make 
out  separate  assignment  sheets  for 
each  group,  beginning  and  advanced. 
Kach  student  works  mostly  on  his 
own,  and  at  regular  intervals  we  have 
timed  writings,  which  1  have  used 
mainly  in  an  attempt  to  motivate  stii- 


flents  and  sustain  interest.  1  feel  the 
individual  approach  tends  to  let  the 
class  fall  into  a  dull  routine;  but  per¬ 
haps  you  disagree.  Have  you  any  sug¬ 
gestions  that  1  might  incorporate  into 
my  present  approach  or  that  might  re¬ 
place  my  partial  solution? 

E.nocii  J.  Haca 

Vacaville,  California 


SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM  (1) 

/  am  the  only  hwtinesf  teacher  in 
a  tnnall  hig/i  school  with  an  enroll 
ment  of  approximately  H5.  /  fiotc 
three  classes  in  typing  atul  usually 
have  alxmt  twenty  sttuierUs  takinn 
beginning  typing  atul  seven  enrolled 
for  the  advanced  course.  The  class 
periods  are  forty-five  minutes  in 
length.  The  school  is  located  in  a 
snudl  rural  community.  A  few  stu¬ 
dents  from  each  graduating  class  go  on 
to  college.  Most  of  the  girls  are 
married  within  a  year  after  they  arc 
graduated  from  high  school.  One  or 
two  members  trf  each  grttup  work  in 
an  (tffice  or  clerk  in  a  retail  store  fm 
a  few  years  after  they  finish  high 
school. 

Here  are  the  situatunts  that  take 
so  much  of  my  classrormi  time  that 
I  am  forced  to  neglect  .speed  build 
ing  and  omit  several  units  that  /  feel 
shtmld  be  taught.  (Since  I  am  con¬ 
sidered  a  denuiru/ing  taskmaster,  I 
cantifH  assign  trurre  outsirle  work  than 
I  now  require.) 

a.  I  sponsor  the  rrumthly  school 
newspa^ter,  which  consists  trf  four 
jrrinted  pages  and  three  legal-size 
sheets  of  duplicated  grade-school 
news.  Since  there  is  rw  journalism 
class,  srmie  of  the  writing  arul  all  the 
typing  of  ciqyy  for  the  local  printer, 
as  well  as  the  cutting  of  stencils,  are 
considered  typing  projects. 

b.  There  are  few  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines  in  town,  so  the  tyjring  classes 
cut  the  stencils  atul  duplicate  the 
yearbooks  for  various  church  arul 
civic  organizatiows.  The  groups  pay 
(mly  for  supplies  used;  the  rrumey  is 
placed  in  the  getwral  school  fund. 

c.  Various  dejuirtments  in  the 
school  look  to  the  busine.ss  .student.s 
to  type  reports  arul  pajters.  The  drafts 
tluit  they  sidtmit  are  often  carelessly 
prejMired  atul  are  frequently  given  to 
us  (mly  a  few  days  Irefore  the  fin¬ 
ished  prtxluci  must  he  ready.  I  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  some  of  the.se  restarts 
and  luul  the  unfortutuite  experience 
of  having  the  teachers  turn  to  some 
of  my  poorer  situlents,  who  did  the 
work  without  supenisi/m.  Then  the 
runuir  was  circulated  tluit  the  typing 
situlents  certainly  cotdd  not  he  relied 
on  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

If  you  recimtmerul  that  /  drop  some 
of  these  activities,  how  can  I  do  H 
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DO  THE  JOB  RIGHT! 


Study  hot  proven  that  BOTH  the  choir  and 
table  should  be  ADJUSTED  to  fit  the  individual. 
SEMCO  ALL  STEEL- School  and  Office 
Equipment  soves  you  money  while  it  offers  correct 
typewriter  height  from  26  to  29'A  inches. 


No.  102 
Orop-Laof  Stand 


ADJUSTS  AS  lASr  AS  DIAIIMC  YOUR  TlllPHONH 


Just  a  simple  turn  of  the  REMOVABLE  crank 
oitures  proper,  positive— locking  typewriter 
bed  height.  The  choir  alone  cannot  assure 
typing  ease  and  improve  typing  techniquel 
BE  MODERN  ...  USE  SEMCO'S  ADJUSTABLE 
TABLES  ond  STANDS  I 
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Typing  Table 
Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Folder 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


uitliout  f’ettinn  att  (ultx'r.ie  reactum 
from  the  teachers  atul  tont^rtHurple? 
llinv  can  I  pretettt  poitr  typ- 

ma,  tione  without  my  .supervision, 
blamed  on  the  business-education  de- 
(Hirtment? 

Anonymous 


Suggested  Solutions 

Dt'ar  Arumymotis: 

Y(*ur  problems  seem  to  lace  each 
and  every  commercial  teacher.  I  have 
your  extra  duties  plus  the  scIkk)!  an¬ 
nual,  and  I  must  admit  that  1  don’t 
exaggerate  when  1  call  them  problems. 
I’ve  found  two  solutions  that  are  a 
great  help.  I’d  like  to  (Miss  them  on. 

The  first  one  that  1  trit*tl  was  satis¬ 
factory  as  long  as  1  had  an  ofiice- 
practice  class.  At  the  l>egining  of  the 
year,  I  assigned  each  high  sc'hool 
teacher  and  the  principal  one  of  my 
most  capable  students  to  Ije  his  or  her 
private  secretary.  These  stuchnits  <lid 
all  the  typing  and  mimeographing  that 
the  iMuticular  teacfu^r  had  to  have 
dune.  If  one  of  these  students  did 
good  work,  it  heljaHl  her  office-prac¬ 
tice  grade;  if  otherwis**,  it  lowered  her 
grade.  The  extra  students  not  assigned 
did  all  other  typing  that  had  to  be 
done  for  outsiders  or  elementary 
scIkhiI  teachers.  The  knowlt'dge  that 
their  work  would  Ik*  checked  really 
kept  the  students  doing  their  Irest. 

Vly  second— and  |m*s«*nt-plan,  since 
we  are  not  able  to  offer  office-prac-tice 
anymore,  is  to  have  two  girls  c-ome  in¬ 
to  one  of  my  typing  clas.s<*s  each  day 
and  do  all  the  typing  that  has  to  Ik* 
done.  I  picker!  capable  students  who 
understand  quickly  what  is  to  Ik*  done. 
I’hey  have  a  special  drawer  in  the 
filing  cabinet  where  their  work  is  kept, 
and  they  come  in  <|ui«*lly  and  find 
their  work  without  distiirfiing  either 
me  or  my  class.  On  days  wfM*n  they 
have  nr)thing  sper  ial  to  typr*  fif  such 
days  ever  come),  I  plan  to  have  them 
htlp  me  with  my  papers,  work  on 
bulletin  iKiards,  or  do  other  things 
along  those  lines.  Tln*y  are  getting  one 
unit  of  credit  in  office  practice,  which 
encourages  them,  ft  is  t(Ki  much  to  ex- 
peci  students  to  do  all  that  extra  work 
without  some  sort  of  recognition. 

I'rankly,  I  like  the  sec'onrl  plan  bet¬ 
ter  lK*caii.se  fewer  students  t'ome  in  to 
tyjre;  and  I  can  work  with  them  more 
closely.  Also,  they  get  more  practice 
atul  therefore  turn  out  lK*t1er  work. 

By  having  students  take  most  of  the 
lesiKKisibility  off  rny  liaruls  and  by 
using  one  wer-k  each  month  to  let  tfie 
secsmd-year  typing  students  publish 


the  school  ne\vspa|H*r,  I  manage  to 
keep  my  work  moving  without  very 
much  t'onfusion. 

Mks.  C.  .\.  Shaw 
h'-ast  Hi(ih  School 
Rondo,  \orth  Carolitui 

Dear  Anotiynums: 

.Almost  every  person  who  joins  u 
school  faculty  as  a  teacher  of  typ¬ 
ing  fac-es  the  issue  of  s<*rving  or  not 
.serving  as  “chief  clerk’’  for  iKith  the 
school  and  the  Lsunmunity.  This  is 
due  largely  to  ignoraiict?  of  the  nature 
of  typing  instruction. 

Typing  teachers  iickmI  not  take  u|K)n 
them.sclv(‘s  the  task  of  rt‘-cducating 
the  public.  The  most  tactful  way  to 
handle  the  .situation  is  to  take  a 
kindly  attitude  and  a  firm  staiul.  \ 
few  |K*ople  will  take  exc-eption  ami  Ik.* 
offended,  but  the  hurt  feeling  over  the 
jobs  that  are  not  ac-cepted  Will  ea.se 
away  much  more  <|uickly  than  will  the 
teacher’s  ulcers  if  she  takes  them  all. 

^  Here  is  how  we  work  things  in  our 
situation,  and  you  are  welcome  to  ust* 
the  method. 

1.  Make  a  chart  of  all  the  faculty 
names  and  plan  in  your  mind  to  do 
one  job  for  each  of  them— but  don’t 
announce  your  plans. 

2.  As  each  job  comes  in,  assign 
some  student  to  it,  or  do  it  yourself. 
When  the  work  is  CHimpleted,  mark 
on  the  chart  the  date,  the  size  of  the 
job,  and  its  nature  (stencil,  copy  for 
a  play,  program,  etc.).  Assemble  the 
work  properly  and  return  it  to  the 
teacher  with  a  note  something  like 
this  clipped  on  top; 

Attached  is  tin*  typing  yon  re- 
((iiesled.  We  were  happy  to  <lo  il 
for  y(Ki. 

We  would  like  In  clo  all  your 
typing  ff>r  you,  but  iIk*  nature  of 
our  <-ours«*  of  study  Ls  such  that 
very  little  ele<  tive  material  can  Ik* 
includi-d.  We  .  are  inex|K‘rieim*rl 
and  it  takes  us  a  long  tune  to  pre¬ 
pare  work  acf eptably. 

We  lio|K*  tile  work  iiK*«*ts  with 
your  approval,  hut  if  we  have 
made  errors,  ph*as<!  rememlK*r  th.it 
if  we  were  skilled  typists,  we 
WCKlhln't  Ik*  taking  tlu*  C(Hirse. 

3.  If  this  hint  isn’t  sufficient  and 
the  same  teacher  s<*nds  another  re- 
cpiest,  accept  the  work  then  let  it 
slip  your  nind.  When  the  teacher  gets 
frantic  f*>i  it,  she  will  return.  Be  as 
a[)olugetic  as  you  like,  but  stick  to 
your  theme  song,  “We’ve  just  lK*en 

busy-everylKKly  is  trying  haril 
to  get  rer|uired  work  in  on  time," 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  promise 
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my  letters 

She  has  a  right  to  he 
proud  of  her  work. 
Her  better  paying  job 
didn't  just  happen  hy 
accident.  She  prepared 
for  il  hy  practicing 
competent  short  hand 
and  typing — PI. US  the 
consistent  use  of  her 
A.W.Fabkm 
HaxsFM  SriK 

With  this  pencil- 
shaped,  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  with¬ 
out  a  trai  e.  Whmrsh — 
mistakes  disappear  at 
you  remove  a  tingle 
letter  without  blurring 
turrounding  lettert. 
Pick  up  a  few  at  your 
stationert  today. 

Which  pmrtt 
do  you  prefer? 

MEDIUM  or  AVERAGE 
THIN  or  BLUNT 

F'RASi  RSriK  gives  | 
you  your  choice 

Point  with  mechanical 
or  hand  tliarpcner. 

TIACIIIKSPKIF.  sample 
available  for  clast  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


8Rf1$ER^r//C 


With  brush  ZOt  Without  brush  10« 
7099  and  7099i  gray  all-ulilily 
l.aAsraSiiK  for  pencil,  ink  or 
typewriting 

7064  and  7066B  for  those  who 
prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter  eraser. 


AW.rabar-Castall  R«n<il  Ca.,  Nawodi  3,  N.  i. 
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A. W. Faber  Gr^ser^t/ac  C a o.sa.7066 


In  your  thorfhand  \ 

and  typing  c/oimi —  | 

raECISIONAl  TEACHWe  I 

REQUIRES  RRECISIONAL  TIHIN6 

Taku  advantage  of  fheio  two 
•Mcmptional  off  on  today 

School  priced  at  only  $9.95 

THE  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMER 
WITH  THE  EXTRA-LOUD  BELL 


N«  nior*  IlKM-coniiMiing  "retakes"  let  tke 
geegle  ie  the  reor  of  the  close  with  this  aleim 
bell  that  meons  hirstnessf 


hostel  greea  enoineled  metal  finish  Distinct  1 
Mock  numerals  and  bonds  on  silvered  dial  tor  i 
sharp  visibility,  four  inches  high  on  a  tour-lncb  j 
hose  This  tine  import  should  be  stondord  eguip 
meet  in  every  well-run  classroom 

Now  only  $14.9S  (regularly  $21.75) 

PRECISION 
STOP  WATCH 

Push¬ 
button,  sweep  sec¬ 
ond  timer.  Long 
bend  registers  sec¬ 
onds,  smell  bend 
registers  minutes 
Plus  e  lO-minutc 
center  register. 

mil  with  thm  0urehm»»  of  ffio 
STOP  WATCH: 

DIAL-A-RATt — tho  handy  dictation 
computor  doeignod  by  Julius  Nelson. 

Now  you  can  forgot  about  matho- 
matkal  computation  and  simply  dial  ! 

your  rate  at  dictation  spoodi  40,  00, 
too,  no  worn 

Clip  and  mail  iaday 

——  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  “I 

!  MISINESS  EDUCATION  TIMING  DEVICES  I 

4006  CdHitlg  A«a.,  Ipltimorg  16,  Md  I 

floMo  Mild;  I 

I  □  INTEIVAL  CLOCK  TIMERS  at  $9.95  oa.  * 

J  □  fRECISION  STOr  WATCHES  at  $14.95  I 

•  oacli  and  iny  froa  Nahon  Dictation  | 
I  DIAL-A  RATE  . 

I  Fvlly  Ruarantaad  or  money  rotundod.  s 

T  Naiao  _  I 

School. _  I 

,  AddrotS _  ^ 

■  I 


tlitr  work  by  any  definite  time.  If 
tiu;  teacher  iNxromes  jKMitively 
leproiih,  then  smile  swe<*tly  and  tell 
lier  that  you  will  stay  after  school 
and  do  it  for  her— if  sht;  will  stay 
with  yon.  If  she  ha.s  the  gall  to  do 
so  cjfir.e,  you  are  justified  in  refus¬ 
ing  her  work  for  all  the  future 
years.  Her  friendship  is  one-siderl 
and  hardly  worth  cultivating,  if 
your  eonscienci:  hurts  you,  just  call 
to  mind  what  her  reaction  would 
Im;  if  you  requested  that  nUe  re¬ 
main  after  school  to  help  you  get 
your  les.sons  plans  ready! 

4.  For  outside  jobs,  follow  tin; 
same  procedure  for  name,  tiate, 
and  nature  and  amount  of  work; 
hilt  attach  a  note  like  this; 

Atlaclied  is  tile  typing  you  asked 
IIS  to  do  for  you.  We  were  happy 
to  do  it,  iN-caiise  we  are  proud  tluit 
(Nir  scIkniI  offers  this  course. 

We  are  not  quitt!  ready  to  do 
coiiiiiiercial  typing;  hut  if  you  have 
otIuT  simple  |ol>s,  we  will  try  to 
do  them. 

There  is  no  cliarge  for  the  first 
|oh-it  is  for  advertising  iMirjxivs— 

Imt  iMir  rates  on  future  jolis  are; 

I  page  doiihle-space 
typing 

carlMin  c-opies  each  .V 
tahiilati’d  material  1. 25 
envelo|ies  ( |ier  KK))  .5.(X) 

(Make  sort*  that  these  pric«*s  are 
top  prices  in  your  area— reinernlMT, 
you  may  end  up  doing  them.) 

To  make  the  notes  impersonal, 
run  tiu-ni  off  on  the  duplicating 
machine  and  do  not  use  a  saluta¬ 
tion  or  complimentary  closing. 

If  other  work  comes  in  from  the 


saiiM-  party,  accept  it  and  charge 

for  it.  l.a*t  the  student  who  did  tfie 
work  deliver  it  and  collect  for  it. 

If  you  did  it  yoursi-lf,  send  it  by  a 
student -hut  rememlwr  that  tjoii 
earned  the  money. 

Hard-hearti-<l?  The  longer  you 
stay  in  commercial  work,  the  Ix-t- 
ter  you  will  come  to  understand 
that  (x-ople  worth  knowing  resix'ct 

a  businesslike  arrangement  and  no 
one  appreciates  what  he  gets  for 
nothing.  The  preacher  exi)ects  his 
pay;  the  city  water  department  cer¬ 
tainly  isn’t  going  to  give  you  a 
month’s  fr<*e  sc*rvice-nor  are  your 
fellow  teacluTS  going  to  res|J<*ct 
you  if  you  allow  yoiirsc'If  to  fx*- 

cotne  their  flunky— depart  mentally 
or  otherwisi*. 

As  for  my  own  exiJrrience;  I 
have  h<*en  teaching  typing  since 
1939.  1  have  done  jobs  for  many 
jK-ople;  and  the  only  place  I  ever 
worked  where  I  was  not  among  the 
“top  ten”  was  in  a  sr‘h(M)l  when*  I 
worketl  my  heart  out  suix-iy'i.sing 
typing  jobs  for  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Mary. 

Keep  your  attitude  kindly  and 
helpful,  blit  stand  on  your  status  as 
a  professional  p<*rson.  You  are  Ik*- 
ing  paid  to  direct  and  train  students 
through  the  state-approved  curric- 
nhim.  Accept  the  jobs  fjoti  want 
your  stiidi-nts  to  do;  work  around 
all  the  others.  This  is  not  dodging 
the  i.ssue— it  is  a  tactful  way  of  pre- 
s<*rving  the  privilege  you  earned  in 
selecting  and  mastering  your  field. 

Anonymois 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 

STATU  HKQIJIHKMF.NTS  FOH  BL’SINFSS  TFACHKKS;  A 
listing  of  current  re<pnn*inents  for  f)nsiness-teaclier  certific-ation 
that  clovers  all  4H  states  and  tlu*  District  of  (arluinbia.  Data  will  In* 
broken  down  by  typ<‘  and  t(*rni  of  c(*rtificate;  ininiiniiin  total  lioiirs 
in  eoniini'rcial  major;  niinimnm  units  separate  fields  of  (a)  secre¬ 
tarial  sciencf,  (b)  accounting,  and  (c)  relaterl  business  snbj<*ct.s; 
busine.ss  exi>erimice  rerpiired  (if  any);  and  graduate  w-ork  rerpiired 
(if  any)  in  addition  to  t<‘aching  exp<*rienc<*.  The  list  has  Twr'ii 
c*ompiled,  aft«*r  exlunistive  corresixindenct?,  by  Helen  M.  Smith,  a 
biisin(*ss  t«‘acher  and  c-ertified  public  acc*ountant. 

SALESMANSHIP  DEVICES:  Tt^sUxl  devices  for  use  in  sales¬ 
manship  classics,  collected  by  William  C.  Knaak,  voc*ati(mal  co¬ 
ordinator  for  White  Bear  laike  Area  (Minnesota)  High  SclifN)!. 
These  devices  will  ap^x'ar,  a  few  at  a  time,  at  fr<*<|uent  intervals 
and  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Also,  turn  to  page  16  for  an  annoiincenx'nt  of  a  n<*w  series  on 
typing  technique  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  •  ONE  OF  A  SPECIAL  SERIES 


Pay  Of  College  Teachers ... 

Where  The  Russians  Are  The  Capitalists 


This  editorial  deals  with  a  simple  question  about 
college  faculty  salaries:  Which  country  pays  its 
teachers  better,  Hiissia  or  the  United  States?  It’s 
a  gooil  question,  with  a  sadly  embarrassing  answer. 

That  American  college  an<l  university  teachers 
are  underpaid  is  not  a  novel  observation.  Hut  what 
has  happened  to  the  economic  status  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  can  be  put  in  more  candid  terms.  As  far  as 
financial  incentives  are  roneerned,  we  have  vir* 
tiiully  siM'iali/ed  the  academic  pntfession.  Teach¬ 
ing  has  become  such  a  poorly  paid  career,  with  so 
little  prospect  of  material  reward  for  outstanding 
performance,  that  it  simply  does  not  attract  enough 
highly  qualified  young  men  an<i  women. 

Ironically,  the  Soviet  Union  has  deliberately 
and  successfully  used  capitalist  incentives  to 
improve  its  educuti«tnal  system.  Although  the 
Hussians  show  an  utter  disregard  of  civil  liberties, 
they  pay  their  teachers  well  and  confer  on  them 
all  the  prestige  and  privileges  the  Soviet  sr)ciety 
can  offer.  Russian  professors,  together  with  party 
officials  and  scientists,  have  become  the  privileged 
upper  class  of  a  supposedly  classless  society. 

Incentives  To  Be  A  Teacher 

To  be  a  college  teacher  requires  high  intellectual 
comjietence  ami  long,  sometimes  costly,  formal 
training.  Aside  from  the  ap{>eal  of  academic  life, 
what  incentive  does  college  teaching  offer  bright 
young  men  ami  women? 

In  the  U.  S.,  the  average  faculty  salary  Is  little 
more  than  the  average  income  of  industrial 
workers.  According  to  the  National  F'.ducation 
AsMM'iation,  the  average  faculty  salary  is  about 
$.'>,210.  C<»llege  instructors  receive  St,MK).  ass<K‘i- 
ate  |)rofess«»rs  $.5,7.'R)  and  full  professors  $7,HK). 


The  average  income  of  U.  S.  factory  workers  in 
Uf.'Sf)  was  SU-'idO. 

Actually,  workers  iti  many  imhistries  —  steel, 
automobile  and  petroleum,  for  example— earn  more 
on  the  average  than  college  te*achers.  And  skilled 
workers  often  earn  rm>re  than  full  professors  at 
some  of  our  colleges  ami  universities. 

In  Hiissia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  Sie 
viet  graduate  can  see  that  it  pays  —  and  pu\s 
very  well  —  to  ch<»ose  teaching  as  a  career.  The 
head  of  a  tlepartrnent  in  a  Russian  university  cun 
command  a  salary  of  about  rubles  a  month.* 

This  is  about  eight  times  the  income  of  the  average 
Russian  worker,  who  earns  7.S()  rubles  a  month. 

The  Russian  |)rofessor  conies  off  very  well  in 
terms  of  what  his  income  will  buy.  It  has  been  es- 
timateil  that,  based  on  Soviet  consumption  pat¬ 
terns,  6,(KK)  rubies  a  month  is  worth  ab«iut  $7, 2(H) 
a  year  —  or  higher  than  the  average  professor’s 
salary  in  the  U.  S.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  living  stamlards  in  two  countries  as  different 
as  the  U.  S.  and  Russia.  Rut  particularly  in  the 
field  of  science  where  the  salaries  cun  run  to 
l.S,(K)0  or  more  rubles  a  month  —  it  is  clear  that 
the  Soviet  professor  enjoys  a  higher  real  income 
than  that  offered  his  American  counterpart  by  a 
much  more  jirosperous  economy. 

Incentives  To  Be  A  GOOD  Teacher 

Uiissiu  alMi  offers  much  higher  pretiiiiitns 
than  the  U.  S.  to  those  who  utluiu  distinction 
in  teaching.  Teachers  at  the  university  level  earn 
significantly  more  than  teachers  in  high  schools, 
and  university  instructors  can  look  forward  to  a 
shar[>iy  progressive  rise  in  earning  p<»wer  as  they 

•  Soiirt  hduration  lor  Srienrr  ami  T rr hnoiogy  )#y  Alriaiulrr 
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advanrr  to  higher  poHitionH.  The  spread  helweeri 
the  income  of  a  full  professor  anfl  the  lowest  aca¬ 
demic  position  is  greater  than  fifteen  to  one.  In 
addition,  full  professors  can  earn  a  healthy  honiis 
if  they  are  electefi  t<i  rnendiership  in  the  Hussian 
Acaflerny  of  Sciences. 

In  the  li.  S.,  hy  contrast,  full  professors  on  the 
average  earn  less  than  twice  us  much  as  heginning 
instructors.  And  many  college  professfjrs  earn  less 
than  public  school  teachers  in  large  cities.  F.ven 
a  fidl  professor's  pay  does  not  compare  with  earn¬ 
ings  in  other  professions  or  in  positions  in  industry 
retpiiring  similar  training.  'I'he  point  was  well  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  recent  speech  hy  Marion  B.  Folsom, 
.Secretary  of  Health,  Kflucation  and  Welfare:  “It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace  that  we  are 
discouraging  fieople  who  want  to  teach  hy  offering* 
salaries  that  are  far  below  the  levels  justified  hy 
their  training  and  far  below  the  levels  which  others 
are  willing  to  pay.’’ 

Our  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  our 
teachers,  find  themsidves  in  a  s<*rious  predicament. 
Faced  with  a  shortage  of  both  funds  and  teachers, 
they  cannot  reward  distinguishe<i  |M‘rformances. 
l.imited  resources  for  salary  increases  have  gone 
predominantly  to  the  lower  ranks,  so  that  an  ade- 
ipjate  numlier  of  teachers  could  be  retained.  .Mean¬ 
while,  potentially  fine  teachers  are  being  siphoned 
off  into  better  paid  occupations. 

The  aliahhy  Irralmeni  of  our  leiw'liers  ihreut* 
eiis  to  undermine,  not  only  our  educational 


standards,  but  our  free  enterprise  system  itself. 
There  is  the  recent  example  of  a  liberal  arts  college 
which  discovered  that  five  of  its  graduating  seniors 
were  l>elng  offered  starting  salaries  higher  than 
those  pai<l  any  of  their  professors.  It  would  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  ex[>eriences  like  this  did  not  place  a 
strain  on  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  pro- 
fessTjrs  deal  with  some  key  asjiects  of  American 
ca|>italism. 

Also  important  is  the  role  education  is  playing 
in  the  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  made  great  strides  in  raising  the  quality 
of  their  education  —  particularly  in  science  and 
engineering.  Both  the  number  and  the  technical 
calibre  of  their  graduates  are  impressive,  as  recent 
Soviet  achievements  testify.  These  successes  owe 
much  to  the  generous  economic  treatment  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  given  their  teaching  profession. 

A  Standard  For  Faculty  Pay 

F'arlier  editorials  in  this  series  have  outlined 
various  ways  American  business  can  help  relieve 
the  financial  [>light  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
'I'hey  have  suggested  that  private  contributions  to 
higher  education  should  average  at  least  S4()0  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  over  the  next  ten  years  if  faculty  salaries 
are  to  be  raised  to  adequate  levels  and  our  colleges 
are  to  be  able  to  meet  increasing  o[>erating  costs. 

t  Another  standard  for  raising  faculty  salaries  pro- 
p<(sed  by  an  American  businessman  is  this:  “When 
a  teacher’s  income  gets  up  to  a  point  where  you 
will  suggest  to  your  boy  that  he  ought  to  give  some 
thought  to  teaching  as  a  profession,  then  we  may 
In*  approaching  the  right  figure.” 

UiiMsiu  clearly  has  set  her  leaching  salaries 
well  ahove  the  “right”  figure.  W  e  are  nowhere 
near  it.  W  hut  this  adds  up  to  is  that  the  (.'om- 
niiinisis  —  not  we  —  have  become  the  shrewd 
eapilalists  in  the  vital  field  of  eiliicalion. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  hy  the 
MrCrau’-Hfll  Deftarlment  of  Eronomirs  to  help 
increase  public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  important  nation-wide  developments.  Per¬ 
mission  is  freely  extended  to  newspapers, 
groups  or  individuaU  to  quttte  or  reprint  all 
or  fidrts  of  tfie  text. 
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RKC^KNTI.Y,  u  group  of  business  tt'uclicrs  visited  a 
uatioiiul  l)usiness  concent’s  central  office  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  At  the  c'onclusion  of  tin*  tour,  we  talked  at 
some  length  with  thi*  |)ersonn<‘l  manager  of  the  firm, 
which  employs  liundnMls  of  office  workers,  lie  ex¬ 
pressed  great  concern  over  the  fact  that,  each  year, 
applications  for  stenographic  |)ositions  with  his  com¬ 
pany  were  decreasing.  Ac-cording  to  him,  the  decTtra.se 
was  due  not  to  any  fall-olf  in  the  niimlMT  of  applicants 
with  stenographic  training,  hut  to  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  of  the  applicants  would  not  admit  that  tlu’i/ 
luid  v.ompU'ti’d  such  (ruining.  Furthermore,  although 
they  had  completed  the  necessary  n‘(|uirements  am! 
in  many  ca.ses  hatl  rtreeived  alxive-average  gradt's,  the 
applicants  lacked  the  confidence  to  take  on  the  re- 
s|)onsihilities  of  a  stenographic  {Xisition. 

Not  wholly  satisfied  that  this  statemi'nt  was  com¬ 
pletely  tnn*  throughout  this  ar«'a,  I  visiterl  12  other 
large  offievs  jn  .Minnesota  and  VVi.sconsin.  Kvery  office 
manager  or  personiK'l  tnanager  re|H‘ate<l,  nearly  word 
for  word,  what  I  had  heard  at  the  first  office.  .Steno¬ 
graphic  graduates  of  our  high  sch(M)l.s  simply  are  n«)t 
applying  for  the  j<»hs  for  which  they  have  prepared. 
'I'he  existiTice  of  this  situation  s<'ems  to  c-ast  a  seri- 


WHen  tHouii«.nclH 
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onf>  n‘H<‘cti(iii  on  tin*  elussrootn  tfuchiT.  'I'Im*  facts  in¬ 
dicate  tfiat  we  fiave  Ix-en  neglecting  one  of  onr  most 
ini|M)rtant  educational  olijectives—stndent  m*  If -real  i /a- 
tujii,  which  itnplies  M‘lf -confidence. 

I  innst  state  that  the  |M‘0|)le  I  talked  to— thi*  |H‘ople 
who  hire  our  high  scIkmiI  gradnatt^s  as  office;  workers— 
are  not  dissatisfied  with  tlie  typical  new  einploye<-’s 
knowledge  and  skills,  Flvidi'iitly  the  joh  we’re  doing 
in  skill  dt'velopnient  me<*ts  the  r(‘<|nireinents  of  totlay’s 
hnsiness.  ffowever,  we  most  ask  ours<*lves:  What 
g(H)d  d(H*s  it  do  to  prepare  a  young  p<*rson  to  under¬ 
take  a  resiM)nsil)le  jxisition  if  slit*  is  not  even  going  to 
attempt  to  undertake  it?  'I’he  answer  Is  obvious— and 
to  that  answer  we  should  add  tin*  statement  that,  if 
we  are  justified  in  teaching  stenographic  skills  in  liigh 
school,  then  we  are  resiMinsihle  for  tin*  developm(*nt 
of  confidence  as  well. 

'I’he  techni(|ues  for  d<*veloping  confidence  are  many 
and  varied.  We  must  (*xploit  tluMii  thoroughly  if  W(‘ 
are  to  nu'et  this  new  c)ialh‘nge.  Here  are  the  more 
('omrnon  metho<ls: 

1.  Onerous  umoiiiils  of  praise  for  students  each  time 
they  enter  a  new  area  of  learning. 

2.  *A  smooth  routine  in  class,  to  allow  stiid«*nts  to  adjust 
and  relax  while  they  are  developing  skills. 

3.  Always  starting  with  the  simple  and  moving  gradually 
to  the  complex. 

'f'lK'n*  are,  of  coiirst^  many  more.  I’d  like  to  add 
thre«‘  procedures  in  particular  that  s(‘(‘m  to  do  more 
toward  the  development  of  srdf -confideuci*  than  any 
of  those  that  I’ve  just  stated. 

FIKS'f,  the  stiulent  shotdd  know  exactly  what  the 
objectives  of  the  stenographic-training  class  ar<‘.  I'lie 
r<‘<|uirenients  of  tr’achers  vary  a  great  tleal,  of  coursr-, 
in  this  res|)4H-t.  Many  scIkhiIs  have  just  one  hour  each 
day  for  the  devidopmeiit  of  lM>th  shorthand  and  tran¬ 
scription  skills.  Some  scIkmiIs  allow  two  hours  for  the 
same  training.  WhateviT  your  particular  situation, 
you  have  your  goals  in  transcription  and  shorthand¬ 
writing  s|)<‘ed.  Ia‘t  your  students  know  what  these 
goals  are  as  sram  us  it  is  practical  to  do  so.  Ihit  first, 
answer  this  (|uestion  for  yourself:  Arr*  my  objectives 
nndistic-  that  is,  do  they  act  as  stepping  stoiK's— or  am 
I  making  olijectives  a  high  stone  wall  and  then  daring 
my  students  to  go  «>ver  it? 

The  determination  and  evaluation  <)f  ohj<*ctives  do 
not  imply  the  lowering  of  classnMim  standards.  Such 


a  move  can  leatl  only  to  a  more  frustrating  exiM'rience 
for  tlie  trainee  afti'r  she  is  on  the  job.  However,  some 
instructors  s<‘t  so-called  standards  that  are  so  unreal¬ 
istic  and  so  nearly  im)K)ssible  to  attain  that  tlie  studtMit 
tends  to  d«*veIop  a  real  lack  of  c-onfidence,  TIhtc  ar»* 
teacliers  wfio  advocate  that  our  classroom  standards 
should  Im'  higlier  tlian  those  of  tlie  average  business 
offin*;  but  such  extremes  as  no  erasures  on  transcripts, 
KK)  jH*r  cent  accuracy  on  shorthand  siH*ed  tests,  or  a 
solid  page  of  typing  without  errors  c<*rtainly  constitute 
unrealistic  goals. 

A  SKCJONI)  MFTHOI)  for  developing  cxinfidencv 
is  ac-tiially  a  motivating  devit'e.  On  the  l)asis  of  your 
community  or  on  the  basis  of  up-to-date  research,  let 
the  studtMits  know  what  jwr  c*ent  of  business  dictators 
they  can  exiM*ct  to  handle  if  they  attain  a  certain 
shorthand-writing  six*ed.  Not  only  will  this  give  the 
students  confidence  in  their  writing  ability,  but  it  will 
enc*ourage  tliem  to  improve  themstdves  to  tlu*  maxi¬ 
mum. 

A  g(M>d  pr<‘sentation  to  a  class  might  Im*  a  distribu¬ 
tion  scale  something  like  this: 

Sliortfuitul  Writinn  .S;m'^</  /Vr  mU  t>f  Dictatorii 

on  \rtr  Mattrr,  Stmtaitied  MuterUil  Ilatutlrd  tcith  This  Spet-d 
HO  warn  40-50'  < 

90  wain  SS-OV  '• 

100  wain  70-75‘4 

1 10  warn  HO-H5'4 

1 20  warn  HIS-OW  4 

After  such  a  pres«‘ntation,  students  strive  toward  tin* 
highest  s|H‘ed  they  can  (xissibly  attain.  Although  this 
scale  is  by  uo  means  a  final  criterion  for  determining 
success  in  a  business  office,  it  is  one  valid  measure¬ 
ment;  and  it  gives  the  student  concr<*te  facts  on  which 
to  basi*  self-c'onfidi'iice. 

'I'llF.  I'HIKI)  MFTilOl),  the  most  thorough  and 
most  satisfactory,  is  the  |X'rsonal  conference.  At  no 
other  time  and  in  no  otix'r  W'ay  can  a  t(‘acher  get  to 
tlu*  rtNits  of  a  student’s  thinking  in  regard  to  xm-a- 
tional  c‘om|X‘t«*ncy.  \  personal  interview,  though  time- 
consuming.  ne<‘d  not  lx*  a  long  and  involved  undt'r- 
taking.  It  is  lu'lpful,  how'ev<*r,  to  prepare  in  advanci* 
a  th*finite  prcK-etlure  for  the  conference,  determined, 
of  coiirsi*,  by  the  amount  of  information  the  teacher 
already  knows  alxiiit  the  student. 

I’ve  found  that  oiu*  conf(‘n*nct*  is  inad(‘({uat(‘,  but 
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that  two,  proivrly  spat<tl,  will  dovt'lop  a  stiuliMit’s 
self-confidencr  considerably. 

For  Ix'St  results,  the  first  conference  should  Im*  held 
as  s(K)n  as  {Xissihle  after  the  instructor  has  had  an 
opjx)rtunity  to  prepare  information  on  the  student’s 
skills  and  ahilitit^s.  A  series  of  tests,  ^iven  during  the 
first  six  or  ei^ht  weeks  (»f  the  s(*cond  year  of  shorthand, 
will  provide  you  with  a  knowletl^e  of  the  student's 
typing,  shorthand,  and  Knglisfi  skills.  Armed  w'ith  this 
information,  plus  any  other  jK'rtinent  data  from  the 
student’s  sch(M)l  rett)rds,  you  are  rea<ly  to  start.  A 
3  by  5  card  containing  the  name  of  the  student  and 
all  available  information  will  fn*  a  great  ass(‘t  at  the 
first  meeting. 

It  is  imjxirtant  that  the  lN‘st  techni(|uf‘s  of  inter¬ 
viewing  be  u.sed  during  the  conference,  both  you  and 
the  stiulent  should  Im*  seated.  He  sure  to  op«*n  the 
confer(*nce  by  smiling  and  calling  the  student  by 
name.  Also,  don’t  take  notes  during  the  interview— you 
may  discourage  free  expression.  Most  im|M)rtant,  let 
the  student  do  most  of  the  talking. 

The  c*onference  must  have  definite  purj>ose,  t(M>. 
Questions  at  your  first  meeting  might  include  iiHpiiries 
into  the  student’s  post-graduation  plans.  (You’ll  be 
surpris<*d  how*  many  still  haven’t  even  thought  alnuit 
the  matter!)  Some  students  will  r<*veal  definite  plans 
to  go  on  to  cxillege.  From  others,  you  will  learn  that 
the  family’s  economic  status  demands  their  going  to 
work  irnmediat<-ly  after  graduation. 

A  Chance  For  Motivation 

In  the  case  of  the  student  who  answers  an  in<{uiry 
of  this  kind  by  saying.  “I  don’t  know”  or,  "I  haven’t 
thought  much  alM>ut  it,”  a  wond«‘rtul  op|)ortunity  for 
giiidancv  and  motivation  presents  Itself,  Such  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  strong  tendenc-y  to  drift  in  class  until  the 
day  of  the  rude  awakening— the  day  when  she  <leeides 
to  enter  tin*  business  field  and  wondt'rs  how  she  can 
d€*velop  the  nec<*ssary  skills  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
.Students  of  this  tyiM*  nee<l  more  assistance  than  any 
otlu‘rs.  Perhaps  by  |Miinting  out  their  definite  capabil¬ 
ities  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  you  will  4*nable 
th<*m  to  see  tlu'ir  own  |M>t(*ntial. 

Nearly  all  stud«*nts  are  int»*r<*st4*<l  in  your  opinion 
of  their  skills.  Tfie  first  conb*rence  will  give  you  tin* 
op|M)rtunity  to  (*ncourage  extra  (‘ffort  on  the  part  of 
tin*  students  in  those  areas  wh<*r<‘  th<*y  show  notic<*- 
able  weaknesst's.  .\  sugg(‘stion  that  a  student  s|M*nd 


t4*ii  minutes  a  <lay  for  tlu*  m*\t  few  \\i*«*ks  brushing  up 
on  ln'r  typing  or  that  she  practice  bri<'f  forms  each  tlay 
can  help  to  overcome  her  le(‘ling  of  inad<‘(|uacy  in  a 
s|M*cific  area  and,  heiux*,  build  self-c-onfidencj*. 

The  first  confereiu’e  may  also  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  serious  problems  that  an  individual  student  is 
facing.  'I'he  very  fact  that  you  havt*  shari'd  such  a 
problem  with  a  student  givi‘S  you  a  grt'at  deal  of 
res|)onsibility  in  helping  to  formulate  a  solution.  \ 
stud(‘nt  conceriH'd  w'ith  even  a  minor  pn»bh*m  will 
probably  niM'd  an  occasional  private  t.dk  with  you  in 
tin*  course*  of  tin*  year. 

The  3  f)y  5  (*ard  should  Im*  filh*<l  in  as  s<M)n  as  jmjs- 
sible  aft<*r  tin*  student  h*av4*s  the  eoufen*nct*  nMiin. 
.Any  notations  made*  at  this  time  may  serv'e  as  valu¬ 
able  r(*mind(‘rs  long  aft<*r  tin*  conf4*r«*nce  itst*lf  is  fnr- 
gott<*n.  .Also,  you  c-.in  take  advantage  of  the  card  to 
cln*ck  skill  deve|(»pnn*nt  and  tln*n  use  tin*  student’s 
progress  as  a  motivating  <h*vie<*,  'I’hos4*  stud(*nts  who 
have*  re*<*e*ive*d  sugge*stie)iis  for  improve*m4*nt  of  s|>e*ci- 
fic  W4*akm*ss4*s  e*an  Im*  re*minde*el  eir  che*cke*el  e>ct*a- 
sionally  on  the*ir  progre*ss  in  that  are*a. 

L«t  Them  Know  How  They  Stand 

flave*  a  se*e-eind  ce)nfe*re*nre*  during  the*  last  meeiith  e»r 
twe)  e»f  the*  scheM)l  ye*ar.  At  this  time*,  it  is  of  the*  utmeist 
im|M)rtance*  that  the*  instructeir  le*t  the*  stuele*nts  who 
are*  capable*  eif  he>leling  an  eiffice*  |M)sitie>n  kne>w  it. 
'I'hose*  whe»  have*  fleet  maele*  the*  graele*  should  alsei,  of 
cenirse*,  Im*  inforiin*el  eif  that  fact.  Neit  emiy  will  you 
give*  yeiiir  traine*el  studi*nts  a  |M*rse>nal  state*un*iit  to 
the*  e*ffe*e-t  that  yem  lM*lie*ve  the*m  capable*,  but  by  In¬ 
forming  theise*  whei  .ire*  not  pre*pare*d  to  me*e*t  the*  re*- 
e{uire*me*nts,  you  are*  prote*e'ting  yourse*lf  and  yeiur 
scheMil  against  peissible*  criticism. 

In  ca.se*  yeni  act  in  the*  capacity  of  a  place*me‘nt 
bure*au  feir  yemr  stuele*nts,  this  c-e)nfe*re*nee*  will  |e*t  yeiu 
know  e*xae  tly  who  is  available*  anel,  in  semn*  ease's, 
will  e-nable*  you  to  assist  in  se*tting  up  an  iiite*rview 
with  a  |M)tential  e*mple)ye*r. 

'I'ei  ceincluele*;  '['he*  rf*S|M>nsibility  of  iMith  giiielaiie-e* 
anel  pre*paratie)n  of  high  scheMil  stuele*nts  for  the-  fnisi- 
ne-ss  weirlel  lM*longs  to  us.  VVe*  can’t  afforel  tei  train  our 
young  jM-eiple*  feir  two  eir  thre*e*  ye*ars  arn!  give*  the*m 
skills  eerily.  Ia*t’s  give*  the*m  tin*  skills  ei/enig  u  ith  hvlj- 
|■(n^fulrru■^’,  ve  that  the*y  may  e*riti*r  the*ir  ehose-n  fie*lel 
witliout  ri*se'rvation.  In  othe*r  worels,  le't’s  me*e't  the* 
rie*e*els  of  leoth  the*  stiieli'iit  ainl  busine*ss. 


JANUAKY,  1958 
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qECHKTAKIAL- STUDIES  DEFAHTMENTS  art- 
^  frerjuently  requester!  to  present  an  assembly  pro- 
^ram  that  will  lx*  of  interest  to  an  entire  student  body. 
Wh<*n  our  dr*i>artinent  was  assigiu'd  a  date  for  an 
ass<‘ml)ly  program,  we  cr)nsid<*red  such  possibilities 
as  i)n*senting  a  champion  sp<*«*<!  typist,  sevr^ral  Civil 
Servict;  representatives,  or  motion  pictures,  I  felt, 
hr>w(!vr*r,  that  a  playlc*t  showing  tlie  values  of  study¬ 
ing  shorthand  and  typ«*writing  would  serve  our  edu¬ 
cational  and  recruitmr'iit  purjxises  lM*tt<*r  and  would 
providr*  entertainment  as  well. 

The  probh'ins  of  presr-nting  a  play  arr*,  of  c-ourse, 
iinirK'rous:  finding  or  writing  an  appropriate  script, 
casting,  rt'hearsing,  an<l  pr<‘paring  scenery  and  props. 
I’d  lik<-  to  oiitliix*  a  proc-edure  that  I  followed  to 
writ**,  produce,  and  prr’.sr'iit  a  play  that  was  extr«*nM‘ly 
well  rect?ived  by  tin*  two  student  and  faculty  audienws 
that  saw  it. 

To  Ix'gin  with,  an  announcement  was  made  in  the 
advanced  stenography  classc's  that  all  students  who 
were  int(Test(‘d  in  participating  in  a  departmental 


WHY  TAKE  A  SECRETARIAL  COURSE? 


CAST 

HkCKI'IIONIST 

'I'iNA  tuul  Junv,  job  apftUcanIx 
SnoivniANu  Tkaciikh 
(•i.kNUA,  rtf*  atlvwiced  stcuo  Ktudvut 
Sanuka,  a  heainiu’r  in  siutrthatul 
3  O'l  iiKK  Hkoinnkkk  in  fthortfunul 

'I’VI'INO  TkACMKK 
i  TyI*IN<;  S  lUUkNIS 
IIanoy  Man  for  duplU'atora 
I)kmonstha'I')h  for  dupUcatorn 
Ai.ick  atul  Lillian, 
setretarial-pnuiire  stxufi’tUn 
HtMaiiLLLK  niul  Mahy,  traronrifM’rs 
MKnNAiU)  DknraiMAN,  Cfuiirrtuin 

(sta(;k  is  mviDED  isro 

THREE  SECTIONS.  SO  THAT 
SCENES  CAN  RE  CHANCED  SIM¬ 
PLY  RY  MOVINC  SPOTLICHTS. 
PLAY  OPENS  WITH  SPOTLIGHTS 
(W  CENTER  SECTION.  Hk.ckption- 
is  r  irilx  at  desk  rquipjH'd  u  ith  utaplitia 
tiuu'biur,  tyjtrwritrr,  otui  di/iatinu 
tmirhlftr. 

.A»  »rrtu’  Kkceptionisi  iv 

tranucrihinfi  frimi  propped-up  note- 
lutok.  Tina  enters  frirni  left.  She  i^i 
dressetl  narishly-hinh  heels,  fatu-y  hat. 
larne  p<trketl>ook,  fingUnn  hrarriets 
and  is  rhetOng  bubble  gum.) 

It 


Tina:  Hi!  I'm  tin-  new  secretary  you 
advertised  for! 

Hkr.’EinioNisT:  .Mr.  Fox  is  busy  at  the 
iiioinent.  Please  have  a  s«*at. 

(Tina  .sits  dmvn  in  seat  at  left  iff 
recefftiiffust's  desk  arul  begins  to  blow 
gutn  bubbles.  ltKr  Ei*rioNi.sT  rimtinues 
to  transcribe  her  tuftes.  Judy,  ajrffro- 
priately  dressed  for  a  business  inter¬ 
view,  enters  from  bit.) 

Judy;  (>(xk1  morning.  I  came  in  an¬ 
swer  to  your  advert isem<*nt  f(»r  a 
secretary. 

HK(:KeriONi.sr;  I*lease  Ik*  sr-ated.  Mr. 
Fox  will  interview  you  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  (JiJOY  sits  dim  n  at  right  of  re- 
cefHionist’s  desk.  Receptionlst  ron- 
tinues  to  type  fitr  a  few  seeotuls,  then 
removes  letter  fnnn  typewriter.)  Ex¬ 
cuse  me.  I’ll  Ik*  back  shortly.  Mr.  Fox 
will  see  you  sikmi.  (She  exists  at  right.) 
Tina;  (Jee!  I  see  you’re  after  the  saim* 
job  I  am.  I  hope  I  g«*t  it,  iK’canse  I 
need  it  very  badly. 

Jody:  Well,  I’m  sure  Mr.  Fox  will  pick 
the  p<*rw»n  best  qualified  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  I  can  take  dictation  at  100  words 
a  minute.  How  fast  can  you  write? 

Tina;  I  never  studieil  shorthand.  I 
ilidn’t  think  it  was  necessary. 

Jcuy;  Many  employers  dictate  at  the 


rate  of  HO  to  KM)  words  a  minute.  I’m 
sure  you  could  never  write  that  fast  in 
longliand. 

Tina;  I’ve  always  lK*en  a  fast  writer. 

I  never  missed  any  notes  in  scIkm)!. 
Judy:  I  rememlK*r  my  first  day  in  the 
shorthand  class  at  Wingate  High 
Sch<H)l.  Mrs.  Feldrich,  my  shorthand 
tiMcluT,  (piickly  provi“<l  tin*  value  of 
shorthand.  .  .  . 

FI.ASHHACK 

(SPOTLIGHT  SHIETS  TO  RIGHT 
OF  STAGE.  Tlacheh  is  statuling  in 
frotit  of  fimr  girls  who  are  .seated  at 
desks.  Fuieh  girl  luis  a  pen  atui  note¬ 
book  atul  it  jnepared  to  write  short- 
luoul.) 

SiioiniiAMi  TKACTiKK;  (urls,  this  is 
your  bread-and-butter  subject.  Sincr- 
you’re  all  new  to  it.  I’ve  invit(‘<l  an 
advanc<‘d  stenography  stud«‘nt  toemne 
in  and  show  you  the  essentials  of 
shorthand.  (Clknda  walks  from  right 
wing  to  renter  li  stage,  wheeling 
pifrtable  bbiekboard.  She  places  it  with 
one  edge  toward  atidietiee.) 

(dass.  I’d  like  to  intriKliice  CIrnda. 

Many  girls  like  to  use  their  short¬ 
hand  to  help  them  in  learning  the 
words  of  new  songs.  Our  first  <lemon- 
stration  will  show  you  how  you  can 
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assembly  program  should  meet  with  the  chairman 
( myself )  at  a  designated  time  and  place. 

At  the  meeting,  1  outlined  the  general  purposes  of 
the  program  and  enwnraged  the  girls  to  disctiss  vari- 
ous  possibilities  for  presentation.  We  finally  decided 
on  this  general  approach:  We  would  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  having  studied  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  by  comparing  two  girls— one  who  had  studied 
these  valuable  subjtx'ts  and  another  who  had  not.  Tin* 
students  selected  an  employnumt  situation  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  devic-e.  Afti*r  we  had  discussed  the  employment 
interview  in  general  terms,  the  girls  voluntei'rt‘d  for 
various  parts  in  the  play.  I  gave  them  a  day  or  two 
to  prepare  their  own  parts  in  tentative  form  ami 
asked  them  to  bring  their  seripts  with  them  to  the 
next  meeting. 

At  the  second  m<!eting,  the  girls  read  th«‘  parts  they 
had  written.  We  made  the  adjustments  nec«*ssary  to 
weave  the  parts  together  into  a  cohesive  play  and 
polished  elements  of  the  individual  scTipts  in  order  to 
mak(‘  them  more  suitable  for  prescmtation. 

In  the  course  of  several  prt'liminary  rehearsals,  tin* 
girls  read  through  their  parts  to  Income  familiar  with 
their  own  lines,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 


play  as  a  whole.  We  ntade  minor  changes  along  the 
way.  .\fter  the  scripts  had  Ihou  dt'finitely  established 
and  the  girls  had  In'come  familiar  with  their  lines,  full 
rehearsals  started.  We  held  two  reheiU'sals  without 
props,  then  two  more  with  full  scenery.  The  play  was 
ready  for  presentation. 

IVe  gone  into  detail  in  order  to  make  it  ch^ar  that 
the  bulk  of  the  play  was  actually  written  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  Sincv  the  students’  own  language 
was  used  and  the  scope  of  each  part  was  completely 
within  the  student's  exiXTiem-e,  memori/.ation  of  parts 
was  relatively  simple. 

The  play  can  easily  Im*  adapted  by  any  .sc1um)I  to 
im*et  S|KK‘ial  situations  anti  varying  ty|M*s  of  etpiip- 
ment  available.  It  retpiirtvs,  of  course,  the  a.ssistaiu't* 
of  the  custmlial  staff  or  stweral  strong  laiys  to  placo 
such  props  as  tlf‘sks,  tyiM*writ(‘rs,  and  duplicating 
machines  on  the  stage.  However,  it  dtH*s  not  recpiire 
any  scenery  or  i‘(iuipment  that  is  not  normally  found 
within  the  school. 

I’m  sure  that  yon,  ttni,  will  find  this  procedure  a 
practical  and  relatively  siinplt*  one  and  that  you  will 
feel  amply  rewartled  for  the  effort  exiM*nded. 

'riie  script  written  by  our  cast  apfX'ars  Im*1ow. 


—  A  Play  Tailored  for  an  Assembly  Program 


apply  your  shorthand  knowledge  in 
that  way. 

(SnORTHA.NU  TEACiIKH  pUiyS  O  sUtW 

record.  [We  med  "On  the  Street 
Where  Yott  IJve"  «ing  hy  Vic 
Damone.]  Glenda  writes  words  to 
song  on  hhickhoard  in  shorthand. 
Sandha,  ime  of  the  students,  inter- 
rufrts.) 

Sa.ndra;  Oh,  that’s  easy!  I  ran  write 
that  fast  in  longhand. 

Shorthand  Teacher:  Well,  l»*t’s  try 
an  experiment.  Sandra,  you  come  up 
to  the  board  and  write  in  longhand  on 
one  side,  while  Glenda  writes  in  short¬ 
hand  on  the  other  side.  Tliis  time  we’ll 
try  a  different  song. 

(Shorthand  Tea{;her  plays  a  fast 
record.  [We  used  "I Aft’s  Call  It  I.,ove," 
■sung  hy  Danny  Kaye.]  Both  girls  .start 
to  write.  After  a  few  phuises,  Sandra 
throws  up  her  hands,  hut  Gle.nda  con¬ 
tinues  writing.) 

Sandra:  Stop!  Stop!  Tliis  is  ridiculous! 

Shorthand  Teacher:  How  much  did 
you  write,  Sandra?  Please  turn  the 
l)oard  so  that  we  may  all  see  it. 

(Sandra  turns  the  hoard  so  that  the 
audience  can  see  that  she  has  scrawled 
two  or  three  words  iUegihly.)  Now, 
Glenda,  will  you  please  show  us  what 


you’ve  written?  (Glenda  turns  hoard 
so  tiuit  audience  can  see  her  .shortiuiud 
tuttes.)  Plea.si*  read  it,  Glemla,  (Cii.EN- 
DA  reads  her  notes.) 

(denda  will  now  show  you  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  stenography.  She 
will  take  a  letter  from  a  dictation 
record  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a  min¬ 
ute;  since  she  is  writing  on  the  hlack- 
iMMrd,  it  is  erpiivalent  to  taking  nor¬ 
mal  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words 
a  minute.  (SimRTHAND  Teacher  phtys 
a  dictation  record  at  HO  words  a  rnin- 
ute  as  Glenda  writes  in  shortlunul. 
BlackhfHird  is  phiced  so  that  awlience 
can  see  her  write.)  Glenda,  please 
read  your  rurtes.  (Glenda  reads  her 
shorthand  notes.) 

(END  OF  SCENE.  SPOTLICIITS 
HETVBN  TO  CENTEB  OF  ST  ACE.) 

JuDV:  I’m  sure  you  couldn’t  get  a  joh 
as  a  secretary,  hut  rnaylK-  they  can  usi* 
a  typist.  Do  you  know  how  to  typ<*? 
Tlva:  Sure  I  do.  Just  you  watch. 

(She  sTUHA's  ot>er  to  recejttionist’s 
seat  arul  picks  up  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Own  fusses  with  it  arul  the  paper  hail 
as  she  inserts  tfw  paper  into  the  ma 
chine.)  Wliat’s  this  button  for?  (She 
pecks  away  with  two  fingers.)  See  how 
well  I  learned  tf)  typr*  all  by  myself! 


Jcdy:  Oh,  I’m  sure  that  will  never  do. 
You  should  have  learned  touch  typing 
by  studying  it  in  scIxm)!.  1  rememlrer 
my  typing  teacher,  Mrs.  liOuvam.  .  .  . 

FLASHBACK 

(SPOT EIGHT  SHIFTS  TO  LEFT 
SIDE  OF  STAGE.  Typing  1'eacher 
is  standing  in  fnmt  of  a  typewriter  de- 
nunustration  staml.  Four  glrU  are 
seated  at  typewriters.) 

Typing  Teacher:  'I’he  first  thing  we’ll 
h-arn  is  the  correct  insertion  of  the 
pa|R‘r  in  the  machine.  Pick  up  the 
pa[H*r  with  your  left  hand  and  place  it 
in  the  machine.  Tlien  rpiickly  twirl  the 
right  cylinder  knob. 

As  a  preliminary  workout,  well  do 
finger  drills.  These  drills  are  im|>ortant 
for  achieving  co-ordination  quickly 
and  gaining  s|M‘cd  miu-h  more  rapidly. 
(She  dUiates  as  students  type  (n  uni¬ 
son.)  FHF  jej  OKI)  KIK.  (She  stops 
dictating,  hut  students  begin  dUiating 
ahtud  as  they  corttinue  to  type  this 
drill  in  unistm.  When  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  Hi  lines  of  this  drill,  she  says:) 
Stop! 

f  SPOT  EIGHT  HETVBNS  TO 
CENTEB  OF  STAGE.) 

( Contirtued  on  next  page) 
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WHY  TAKE  A  SECRETARIAL  COURSE? 


'I'liut  witK  only  iM'i^inning.  In 
lh«*  »«*(’on(l  term,  we  developed 
kp<‘ed.  .  .  . 

FTASIIHACJK 

(SHOriJGIIT  HETUHSS  TO 
TYPEWHnTNC  CIASS  AT  LEFT 
SIDE  OF  STAGE.) 

TviMNt;  T'KAr.llKH:  TcKlay  we  khall 
continue  to  develop  «p<‘<*d.  Torn  to 
pa^e  63.  'riiii  if  RoiiiK  to  lie  a  short 
k|H*«*<l  kpnrt.  Iteafly?  Start!  (Studrntti 
ty^u'  fm  (ippnninuitrly  .30  neamdii.) 
Stop!  How  fast  did  yon  ty|M*? 

F'imm'i  Si'iji>kn'T:  44  words  a  ininiite. 
Sm4>ni>  Stuihcnt:  46  words  a  minute. 
I  iiiKi)  S  niOKNT;  43  words  a  minute. 
'I'vi'Im;  Tkaciikm:  Kine.  How  many 
erroik  did  yon  make? 


p<HrU*  to  fluid-procens  duplitMtor.) 
This  is  a  Buid-prixess  duplicator.  A 
stencil  like  this  (htAdin^  up  a  ttpirit 
nuuter)  can  easily  l>e  prepared  by 
either  typing  on  it  or  writing  on  it 
with  a  fiencil  or  hall-point  pen.  Also, 
picturi's  can  lx*  drawn  on  it  quickly, 
'I'his  machine  d<M;s  not  o{>erate  as  fa.st 
as  the  st(*ncil  duplicator;  nor  can  it 
prjxluce  so  many  copies.  Material  can, 
however,  lx*  preparer!  much  more 
simply  and  rapidly  on  it  than  on  the 
stencil  duplicator. 

Two  students,  Alic«'  and  Lillian,  are 
seated  in  the  audience  with  stencils 
for  you  to  write  on.  We’ll  soon  dupli¬ 
cate  samples  for  you  from  thesr*  sten¬ 
cils.  Ju.st  sign  your  name  on  one  of  the 
steix-ils  as  Alicr*  and  Ijllian  bring 
them  around. 


ing  into  the  microphone  of  this  ma¬ 
chine;  now  let’s  hear  how  the  machine 
has  recorded  my  speech.  (Judy  adfwrt.t 
machine  for  playback,  and  foreaoinfi, 
speech  u  repeated.)  Alice  and  Lilhan 
will  now  distribute  to  the  audienc'e 
cripies  of  the  material  prepared  from 
the  stencils  you  liave  just  written  on. 
(Auicic  and  Lillian  dintrihute  copies, 
then  return  to  their  seats  in  front  of 
auditmium.  SPOTLIGHT  THEN 
SWITCHES  TO  l.EFT  SIDE  OF 
STAGE.  Dkmonstbatob  walks  over 
to  left.  Two  girls  are  seated  at  type¬ 
writers  wearing  headpieces  of  tran- 
scrilting  machitws  and  typing  frtmi 
recorded  tajtes.)  Over  here  we  have 
two  typists,  Rochelle  and  Mary,  typ¬ 
ing  letters  from  dictation  records  that 
have  previously  lieen  prepared  on  a 
machine  such  as  the  one  that  I’ve  just 
demonstrated. 


f’lBS'i  Siuiiknt:  None. 

Slconi)  SruiM.;.NT;  None. 

TiiiBn  SnJOKNT;  One  mistake. 

'I’yimnl  Tkaj  iilb;  That's  very  go<Ml. 

(SPOTLIGHT  HETilHNS  TO 
CENTEH  OF  STAGE.) 
jui>v:  Sinct*  you  don’t  ipialify  as  a 
typist,  you  might  lx*  hired  as  an  officH*- 
machines  o|x*rutor, 

'I  IN  A  (picking  up  sta/tlhig  nuu  hitte 
frinn  desk):  W«*Ib  I  ean  work  a  stapling 
mac4iine. 

Judy;  Oh,  1  don’t  mean  the  stapling 
machine.  I  mean  dictating  and  dupli¬ 
cating  machines. 

’I'ina:  Huh’?  What  are  they'? 

Judy:  I  learned  all  alNxit  those  in  my 
s«*cretarial-practice  class.  .  .  . 

FLASHBACK 

(SPOTLIGHT  REMAINS  DI¬ 
RECTED  ON  CENTER  OF  STAGE; 
HOWEVER,  CURTAIN  AT  REAR 
(yPENS  tit  reveal,  behind  and  .slightly 
to  the  right  of  the  receptiitnist's  desk, 
a  stem  ll-duplicating  nuichine  ami  a 
fluid-puH'Css  duplimting  machine.  A 
Handy  Man  is  stamling  beside  them, 
(uljttsting  them  amt  preftaring  them 
for  use.  A  Dkmonsibaiob  is  standing 
in  fnmt  of  the  tmichines.) 

DhMONSTBA  it)B  (pttiiitiug  tit  steucU 
duitlicator):  This  is  a  stencil-duplicat¬ 
ing  machine.  First,  a  sttnicil  like  this 
(holding  up  a  wax  stemil)  is  prepared 
either  by  typing  on  it  or  by  writing  on 
it  with  a  stylus.  Then  the  stencil  is 
plac'ed  on  the  machine.  This  machine 
can  Ix’  o|X’rated  electrically  and  will 
ixixliice  as  many  as  .StXI  ctipies  a  min¬ 
ute.  At  least  tnipies  can  lx* 

duplicated  from  one  stencil.  (She 


(Two  girls.  Alic:k  ami  Lillian,  are 
seated  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium. 
Each  has  a  sttmcil  tru-ked  to  a  drawing 
luHird;  otte  is  a  wax  stemil,  the  other 
a  sftirit  tmister.  Each  girl  carries  an  ap- 
pntjtriate  writing  instrument— stylus  or 
hall-iHtint  ;x'n.  Stencils  have  been 
Itartially  preftared  with  signatures, 
sample  drawings,  ami  such  sayings  as 
“Shortluiml  is  fun!"  and  "Typewriting 
is  vsiltutble."  The  two  girls  invite  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  audience  to  write  their 
names  on  the  stemils.  Girls  then  re¬ 
turn  to  stage.  Stencils  are  placed  tm 
duplicating  machim-s,  ami  10  to  SO 
copies  are  prejmred  tm  each  machine. 
,  Dkmonstbaiob  allows  Ai.ic.k  ami 
Lillian  time  to  secure  .signatures.  A.v 
they  return  to  stage,  I  >!•:  monsikatob 
proceeds  to  receptionist's  desk  ami 
picks  up  rnouthfriece  of  dictating  tmi- 
chine.  She  .sjteaks  to  audieiwe  but 
holds  mouthpiece  in  position  to  nuike 
a  recording  o/  what  .she  says.) 
Dkmonstbatob:  This  is  a  dictation 
machine,  which  is  useil  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  dictation  records.  HI  give  you 
a  cpiick  demonstration.  I’ve  Ix'en  talk- 


(SPOTLIGHT  RETURNS  TO 
CENTER  OF  STAGE.) 

Tina:  Well,  gee!  I  didn’t  study  any 
shorthand  or  typing,  or  even  offii  e  ma¬ 
chines,  when  I  went  to  scImm)!,  lie- 
caiLsi*  I  was  an  academic  student.  I 
plaiineil  to  go  to  college. 

Judy:  'I'hat’s  nothing— there  were  a  lot 
of  academic  students  in  my  class  who 
tfxik  shorthand  and  typing  as  one  of 
their  two-year  seijuences. 

Tina:  I  wish  I’d  known  alxuit  that. 
Judy:  Quite  a  few  of  my  academic 
frieixls  ttxik  shorthand  to  help  them 
with  their  notes  in  college,  and  so 
they’d  lx*  able  to  do  part-time  or 
summer  work.  As  a  matte?r  of  fact.  I’d 
like  to  intrcxluci*  to  you  the  chairman 
of  the  secretarial-studies  department 
of  Wingate  High  Sc1kx)I,  Mr.  Deutcli- 
man,  who  will  tell  you  the  advantages 
of  studying  shorthand  and  will  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have.  (Hkb- 
nabd  Dkutchman  explains  depart¬ 
ment’s  objectives,  answers  (fuestums, 
ami  closes  program.) 

CrRTAIN 


TYPING  TECHNIQUE! 

How  to  develop  it  .  .  .  and  CTrirect  it  .  .  .  and 
proteci  it  ...  is  the  theme  of  an  authoritative  new 
series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

The  first  installment,  coming  in  next  month’s  BLW, 
will  deal  with  the  down-to-earth  topic, 

“The  C'are  and  Feeding  of  Good  Typing  Technicpie.” 
Dr.  Lloyd  will  draw  on  his  wide  background 
in  typewriting  to  present  exact  details,  new  helps, 
new  devk'es,  and  model  remedial  drills. 
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RUSINK.SS  KDUC.VnON  WORLD 


As  SOON  AS  till*  answer  sheets 
are  Innied  in  fur  grading,  tlie 
snpervisnr  shcnild  distribute  forms 
tfiat  ask  for  eacti  teacher’s  reaction 
to  flow  the  exuininations  “sttMxl  up 
under  fire."  Any  form  may  l>e  used 
as  long  as  it  consumes  little  time  and 
can  lx*  answered  without  referring 
to  the  examination  papt'rs. 

Ideally,  the  following  items  should 
lx*  evaluated  after  each  examination: 
(a)  scop«*,  (b)  length,  (c)  range  of 
difficulty,  (d)  rating  scheme.  Several 
iptestions  may  apjx'ar  under  each 
category,  with  an  added  space  for 
additional  comments.  Teachers  should 
lx?  free,  of  crrurse,  to  submit  their 
reactions  in  any  other  form  of  their 
cluMising.  Though  their  evaluations 
need  not  lx*  submitted  to  the  office 
with  the  answer  sheets,  business 
teachers  .should  lx*  in  the  habit  of 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

fhoonss  Jefferson  High  School,  BrooHyn.  NY, 

getting  such  chores  out  of  the  way 
as  s(M)n  as  possible. 

QUESTION  Ff)LDEKS.  Folders  t^m- 
taining  a  .sample  copy  of  each  ex¬ 
amination  given  by  the  department 
should  lx?  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
principal,  the  city  director,  each  de¬ 
partment  memlx'r,  and  to  persons  on 
the  exchange  list.  Five  to  ten  fold¬ 
ers  should  lx*  placed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  files. 

The  remaining  unused  examination 
pap<*r5  may  be  used  as  review  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  following  term.  Before 
teachers  turn  these  extra  copies  into 
the  rrffice,  however,  they  should  lx* 
allowed  to  us<*  them  in  their  post- 
examination  instruction.  No  one  is 


likely  to  hoard  the  pa|x*rs  as  long 
as  he  knows  that  the  materials  will 
lorin  part  of  a  coo|M*rative  |xk>I. 

RKFOKTS.  T«x»  freipiently,  e|al>orate 
rejxirts  are  called  lor  alter  the  pa- 
jH'rs  are  corr»*<'ted.  Data  should  lx* 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  furnishing 
the  department  head  only  with  what¬ 
ever  information  he  will  need  for  his 
re|xirt  to  the  principal.  The  chairman 
might,  indeed,  explore  the  reasiins 
lx*hmd  the  various  ipiestions  on  the 
administration  re|x»rts.  lie  might  even 
campaign  for  the  elimination  of  su- 
(xtHuoiis  data. 

in  adilition  to  the  re|Mirt  on  the 
jxTientage  of  students  who  passed, 
two  other  refxirts  might  lx*  called  for. 
One  might  ask  for  a  iliagnosis  of  the 
errors  made  on  the  examinations,  the 
other  for  if>formation  conc<*rning  the 
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kiluifrntk  who  did  iiiH  duiw  up  for 
(lur  exainitiMlioiik.  'I'lie  diagiuMik  (if 
('rrors  will  Ih;  di»cuk»rd  latirr. 

The  repcirt  <iii  aliM'otees  shoidd 
help  to  icreeii  out  the  student*  who 
delilierately  faihxl  to  apiMrur.  A  coin- 
parixni  with  re|Kirts  for  previous 
terms  will  disclose  repeat  cases.  A 
separate  decision  will  then  have  to 
lie  reached  (in  <rach  ahsenter*; 
whether  he  is  t(i  lie  excused,  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  a  sp<‘cial  make-up  ex¬ 
amination,  (ir  given  a  failing  mark  (iii 
his  reprirt  card. 

STORINC;  PAFKRS.  At  the  first  h^s 
S(in  f(ill(iwing  the  (rxaminati(in,  stu¬ 
dents  want  tri  kn(iw  the  c(irrect  an¬ 
swers  to  the  (piestions.  .S(irne  of  th(! 
iruire  difficult  phases  of  the  (fxarnina- 
fion  might  lie  gmu?  (iver  siM-edily, 
hut  a  m(ire  tluiroiigh  treatment 
slxiuld  \h‘.  reserved  until  the  papers 
have  lieen  rated.  (Jnw  this  rating  is 
comiileted,  the  answer  sheets  shiiiild 
lie  retiirni'd  to  the  students  and  g(ine 
over  car(*fully  to  (l(‘terrnine  the 
soiirc'es  of  errrir.  Students  are  then 
given  the  (ipportiinity  to  (piestuin 
the  way  they  were  rated.  They 
sluiuld  lie  encouraged,  (if  c-oiirse,  to 
note  their  errors  f(ir  the  piirpise  of 
self-study. 

Srime  (h'partmeiits  have  students 
write  the  folhiwing  on  their  answer 
papers:  "I  have  seen  my  paper  after 
it  was  (Xirr(*cted  and  understand  the 
reasons  for  all  dediictioiis.”  Pajiers 
should  lie  filed  ultimately  in  the  de¬ 
partment  ston'room,  Iwith  for  pos¬ 
sible  insp«‘cti(in  by  the  department 
head  or  a  (h'partmeutal  committee 
and  for  ready  reference  in  the  event 
any  parent  registers  a  ('omiilaiut.  No 
call  for  the  papers  should  lx*  issued, 
however,  until  after  the  teaclu'rs 
have  diugnos(’d  the  errors  on  them. 

Set  aside  a  shelf  in  the  (](‘part- 
mental  stor(T(K)m  for  (‘xamination  pa- 
|iers.  These  pap<‘rs  need  not  In*  kept 
{M’rmancntly,  They  can  1m*  destroyed 
after  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time. 
Ordinarily,  six  months  should  sufHee. 
Ortainly  there  is  no  reason  to  re¬ 
tain  them  longer  than  one  y(‘ar. 

TKST  RESULTS.  Once  the  examin¬ 
ations  have  iM'en  rat(*(l,  the  su|ier- 
visor  should  indicate  how  the  r(‘sults 
can  lie  applied  toward  improving  in¬ 
struction.  The  various  reiKirts  and 
analyses  do  two  things:  (1)  point  up 
areas  of  learning  that  call  for  imnu*- 
diate  improvement,  and  (2)  sugg(‘st 
future  areas  of  exploration  that  will 
help  avoid  similar  iHinditions. 


11  the  fiiidings  are  nut  put  to  good 
use,  then  all  paper  work  rc-presents 
a  waste  of  teaclM;r  energy,  ft  also 
sacrific(‘s  the  opiMirtunities  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  When  examinations 
are  usexj  solely  for  testing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  knowledge,  they  degenerate 
into  a  way  to  obtain  a  mark,  notli- 
iiig  more.  It  is  at  such  a  critical  tiim* 
that  one  may  ask  the  pragmatic 
(juestion,  "What  price  examinations?” 

DIAti.NOSIS.  Diagnosing  the  errors 
tluit  students  make  in  examinations 
is  a  valuable  by-product  of  evalua¬ 
ting  student  learning.  No  set  form 
need  lie  followed.  At  least  three 
ways  are  {lossible:  (a)  the  (juanti- 
tative  tyjM*,  which  li.sts  each  individ¬ 
ual  (piestion  and  reports  the  number 
ol  correct  and  incorrect  resiMinses; 
(b)  the  (pialitative  typi;,  which  lists 
the  tyjM’s  of  errors  that  were  made 
and  their  fre(pieiicy;  or  (c)  the  in¬ 
dividual  diagnosis,  which  shows  on 
a  separate  sheet  each  error  made  by 
each  student;  for  this,  a  mimeo- 
grapluxl  error-analysis  form  would  be 
desirable.  Such  a  project  will  pro¬ 
vide  each  teacher  with  a  graphic 
picture  of  his  teaching  effici(*ncy.  It 
may  also  1m:  of  value  in  any  eunfer- 
(‘iice  with  the  department  head  at 
which  the  examination  and  student 
learning  are  to  Im*  discussed. 

Diagnosing  errors  need  not  be 
tedious— a  creative  approach  is  in 
or(li*r.  For  example,  confine  the  di¬ 
agnosis  to  a  sp<‘ciftc  set  of  items 
scattered  in  diiier(‘nt  parts  of  the 
test.  The  amount  of  detail  work  is 
r(‘(lue(‘d;  and,  at  tlu*  same  time,  fig¬ 
ures  on  key  knowledges  or  skills  are 
still  available  for  the  gui(lane(‘  of  the 
depart  m(‘nt. 

R«medial  Instruction 

Alter  the  return  of  the  answer 
paiM'rs,  the  students  should  want  to 
join  in  reiiK'dial  measures  d(‘sign(‘d 
tor  their  iM’iiefit.  Such  instruction  will 
naturally  assume  diffc'rent  forms,  de- 
|M‘iiding  on  the  ty|M;  of  error  being 
corre<’ted. 

One  system  is  that  of  group  in- 
.ftructiim,  in  which  five  or  six  stu¬ 
dents  arc  taught  by  the  t(‘acher 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  at  work 
on  a  problem.  The  "group”  is  an  ever 
changing  one,  depending  on  the  ty|M* 
of  error  lM*ing  reiiM*dit*d.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  su|M‘rior  students  to 
take  charge  of  some  groups  should 
not  Im*  ()verl(x>ked,  but  rememlM*r,  as 
in  any  other  form  of  teaching,  mere 
t(‘lling  is  not  teaching. 


Such  individual  help  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  after  school  hours,  for  study 
(M'ruxls,  or  during  class  time.  In  the 
last  instance,  several  pairs  of  students 
may  sit  off  in  a  corner  for  their  tu¬ 
toring  sessions.  Both  tlie  bright  and 
th(‘  weak  students  lM:nefit  from  this 
kind  of  arrangement.  Assisting  the 
less  gifted  will  help  the  bright  stu¬ 
dent  to  adjust  himself  to  life.  In  tlie 
everyday  world,  the  faster  worker 
must  always  coiik*  to  the  assistance 
of  others  in  his  office. 

When  the  diagnosis  of  answers 
discloses  a  universal  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  c'onc'eniing  a  specific  item, 
reteaching  rather  than  remedial  in¬ 
struction  Is  nec'essary.  Heteaching, 
however,  should  not  Im:  undertaken 
until  the  teacher  has  re-examined  the 
l(‘Sson  plan,  which  was  apparently 
ineffective. 

No  supervisor  exix:cts  a  program 
of  rerm'dial  instruction  to  perform 
miracles.  In  the  case  of  an  indolent 
.student,  one  cannot  now  expc'ct  to 
accomplish  what  an  entire  term’s  in¬ 
struction  failed  to  do.  The  student 
who  has  been  diligent  in  his  (-fforts, 
however,  can  gain  substantially  from 
the  remedial  program.  Of  course, 
more  can  Im:  accomplished  after  a 
mid-term  examination  than  after  a 
final  examination  because  of  the  time 
available. 

RETESTIN(i.  The  program  of  re- 
t(‘aching  and  remedial  instruction  is 
aim(*d  at  eliminating  the  errors  re- 
veal(‘d  by  the  uniform  examinations. 
C:ons(‘(pi(‘ntly,  a  r(‘testing  program  is 
in  order.  The  test  should  Im:  simple 
and  bri(*f  and  should  lend  itself  to 
s|M‘(‘dy  marking. 

These  tests  may  be  given  to  an 
individual  or  a  complete  group.  There 
is  no  rea.son  to  subject  capable  stu¬ 
dents  to  a  test  if  they  have  already 
proven  their  kiKJwledge.  The  only 
test  that  should  be  given  to  every¬ 
one  is  one  based  on  material  that 
proved  troublesome  to  the  whole  class. 

MSITA I  ION  FR(K;RAM.  While  dis¬ 
cussing  a  su|M:rvisor’s  duties  iM'fore 
(‘xaminations,  I  remarked  in  the  pre- 
cc'ding  installment  that  he  may  visit 
any  cla.s$  st'ssiun.  After  the  uniform 
examination,  however,  his  visits 
should  coincide  with  the  instructional 
needs  revealed  by  the  examination. 
The  first  visit  might  seek  to  discover 
how  w'ell  the  return  of  the  papers 
is  handled.  Are  the  answer  sheets 
distributed  quickly  and  without  em- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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BUSINESS  EDUC.M’ION  WORLD 


No  SCJIIOOL  tuiiiurruw,  Mom!" 

the  buy  next  shoubt  as  he 
jumps  on  lus  bike  and  gets  his  early 
start  to  school. 

There  may  be  no  sch(X)l  lor  him 
tomorrow,  but  lus  teadiers  are  going 
to  get  a  little  education  ul  their  own 
at  tliat  time.  Tor  tomorrow’s  the  day 
they  swap  ideas  with  local  business¬ 
men.  Yes,  tomorrow'  is  b-K  Day. 

rhe  busuiess  Education  Day  pro¬ 
gram  was  started  to  increase  under- 
staiiduig  betw'C'on  businessmen  and 
educators.  The  first  program  was 
started  in  1946  when  Carl  .VI.  Horn, 
ol  .Michigan  State  University,  took  a 
lew  school  administrators  on  a  series 
ol  trips  to  business  linns  in  the  East 
lamsmg  area,  both  educators  and 
businessmen  thought  so  highly  ol  the 
results  that  the  program  was  ex¬ 
tended  the  lollowing  year  to  other 
towns  111  the  State. 

(>reat  ideas  sell  themselves,  and 
this  project  was  no  exception.  I'uday, 
approximately  7(X)  towns  in  the 
United  States,  plus  many  in  Canada, 
participate  m  this  yearly  program. 
b-E  Day  is  not  conlined  to  large 
cities.  Its  small-town  roster  includes: 
VVaicsau,  Wisconsin;  Fort  Myers, 
Florida;  Owosso,  .Michigan;  V'isalia, 
(!alilornia;  Norwich,  New  York;  Mil¬ 
ford,  (amnecticiit;  Oregon  (’ity,  Ore¬ 
gon;  («ainesville,  (h'orgia;  Jeannette, 
IVnnsylvania;  laingview,  Texas;  and 
(>reybull,  VV'yoming. 

“How  do<*s  b-E  Day  function 
I'verywhere':*"  you  may  ask. 

It  is  an  organized  cllort  by  the 
local  chamber  ol  commerce  and  the 
suiieriritendent  ol  schools,  an  elloit 
tliat  turns  the  entire  business  ol  a 
town  into  a  lalairatory  lor  scIkniI 
teachers.  Altlioiigh  the  program  is 
similar  all  over  the  country,  there  are 
some  variations.  For  instance,  Tampa, 
Florida,  cannot  pos.sibly  handle  all 
Its  teachers  in  one  day;  so  it  alter¬ 
nates  years,  taking  the  elementary 
teachers  one  year  and  the  s«-<on<lary 
instructors  the  next. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  the  teachers  go 
to  work  in  the  oHit'Cs  of  industry, 
while  the  businessmen,  in  turn,  take 
over  the  classrixims.  boston,  Massa- 
chu.s<‘tts,  businessmen  meet  the  edu¬ 
cators  in  panel  iliscicssions  and  study 
such  topics  as  job  com|M‘tence,  the 
transition  from  school  to  job,  aiul 
communication  iM-tween  schools  and 
business. 

In  S|)ringiield,  Missouti,  each 
teacher  receives  a  laioklet  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  history'  and  desiTiption  ol 
the  liriijs  she  visits.  This  jiroves  par- 


Everybody 


Likes 
B-E  Day 


Here  is  a  nation-wide 
sampling  of  what  has 
happened  to  an  idea  born 
twelve  years  ago 


MABELLE  McGUIRE 


ticularly  helpful  lor  lolluw-up  work 
in  the  classroom.  Sprmgheld's  list  ol 
hosts  includes  churches  and  hospitals 
as  well  as  banks,  restaurants,  facto¬ 
ries,  and  beauty  schools 

bt'cause  ol  the  proximity  ul  a 
naval  base,  Ventura,  ('aliforma,  offeis 
its  teachers  the  unique  experieiu'e  ol 
visiting  Government  oHict>s  and  naval 
ships.  Ventura  hosts  also  include 
county  welfare  and  fire  depaitments, 
vvhu'h  represent  local  government, 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV'  stations, 
public  utilities,  anil  even  a  detective 
agency,  in  addition  to  the  rank  and 
file  ol  hotels,  IinhI  marts,  and  depart¬ 
ment  .stores. 

“How  do  teachers  react  to  this 
‘lab’  day't^'  you  may  wonder. 

A  (!harlotte,  .Michigan,  (pop.  7,- 
(MM)J  teacher  enthusiastically  wrote: 

“.  .  .  made  it  |)ossible  for  me  to  do  a 
latter  job  of  teaching -a  greater  aji- 
jireciation  ol  the  hometown  and  its 
ojiportunities.” 

“I  feel  that  herein  lies  its  greatest 
value— the  person-to-{)ersoii  contact 
latween  unacijuainted  inemiM’rs  of  a 
community."  I'his  was  the  reuition  of 
an  instructor  at  V'entiira,  C!alifornia 
(jiop.  27,(MM»). 

“b-E  Day  i-ertainly  providetl  the 
tyjie  ol  eommiinity  example  that 
jiioves  HiM'kiorirs  business  and  indus¬ 
try  are  woiking  with  llw'ir  schools," 
was  the  statement  of  a  teacher  in 
HiH'kIord,  Illinois  (pop.  U3,(KM)). 

"How  do  business  [M'ople  react  to 
play  ing  ‘host“i'  D(n*s  this  visiting  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  day’s  work'i'" 

business  functions  as  usual.  'Ihe 
te.tchers  are  escorted  in  small  groups 
through  the  lai-torii'S,  plants,  stores, 
banks,  etc.  All  employei'S  eontiniie 
then  assigned  tasks,  unless  they  are 
asked  a  <|neH||i)ii  Some  einjiloyees 
act  as  guides. 

“We  were  impiessed  with  the  high 
cb.iractiT  of  the  (teacher)  giouj)— 
a  real  o|)poitunity  to  strengthen  theii 
Indief  in  our  economic  system,"  re- 
jroited  a  business  exeeulive  of  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Michigan. 

“One  of  the  most  successful  proj¬ 
ects  a  chamlN'r  can  carry  out— should 
Im*  nationwide  "  'i'his  was  the  remark 
of  a  (hamlx'r  of  commene  exeeutive 
of  Jackson,  Michigan. 

“The  only  trouble  is  that  there's 
l>e<*n  no  criticism  Nothing  can  Im* 
|K*rlect,"  smiled  Al  Albiriger,  iwcre- 
tary  of  the  V'eritura  (JharnlM*r  of  f!orii- 
inerce  “Of  coiirsr*  we  like  it.  We've 
voted  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 
1  hat  shows  what  we  businessmen 
think  i»f  the  idea." 
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Education 

THOMAS  E.  MILLER 

I)  F  SiijKTi/iw,  f'ltt'JxifKF',  Piftfijylvariia 

WOHK  KXl'KIUKNCK  is  ix  rliaps 
lli<‘  most  vital  part  of  a  (iistrilni- 
tivr  odofatioii  proKiaiii.  Its  sui-ct'ss, 
liowrviM,  (iopotuls  oil  pro|)ci  placir- 
iniMit  of  stiuiiMits.  A  misfit  is  s<*l(ioin 
a  satislactoi y  stndnit;  Ik*  is  iMitli 
irri'Kolar  in  attciKlaiiif*  and  a  bad  in* 
finnu-r  on  classmatrs.  Froquontly, 
t«M>,  III*  is  u  bad  udvf*rtisi‘mcnt  for 
ilistribntive  (‘dncation. 

A  student  properly  plaei'd,  how¬ 
ever,  is  usually  a  siK'it*ssfnl  student, 
iMitb  reKiilar  in  attendanet*  and  eo- 
o|M*rative  in  the  t-lassriMini.  'Ilie  first 
step  in  pro|M'r  |)la(-inK  is  to  make  the 
student  nnderstaiKl  that  be  is  ex* 
|)<‘ete<l  to  Kot  die  job  for  biins<‘lt.  The 
job,  of  c'onrse,  must  lx*  upprov(*d  by 
the  teaeher,  who  ebeeks  to  si-r*  that 
(  I )  it  is  a  distributive  <M-enpation, 
(2)  it  recpiires  a  minimnin  of  fifteen 
after-srbool  work  hours  |M*r  week 
(the  niimlN’r  of  hours  may  vary  in 
some  states),  and  (3)  it  is  within  a 
reasonable  distaru'r*  of  sehiMil. 


I'Im;  teaclier  may  refer  students  to 
employers  whom  he  has  contacted; 
fmt  when  there  are  new  employers, 
tlien  under  no  circumstances  should 
tfie  teacher  approve  a  job  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  without  having;  first  visited  the 
employer,  'I'he  teacher  should  make 
sure  that  each  employer  understands 
the  student  is  ljeinf(  employed  part- 
time  for  the  entire  school  year,  not 
just  for  certain  busy  iM‘ri<xls.  Like- 
wis<',  the  teacher  should  make  very 
cltrar  to  the  students  Ix'fore  any 
placrrment  that,  when  a  job  is  ac- 
(ept<‘<l,  it  is  to  l>c  that  student’s  jol> 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Without  makiiift  definite  commit¬ 
ments,  the  teaclier  may  also  {Mrrmit 
students  to  work  extra  hours  during 
preholiday  p<*riods  and/or  .sp<*cial 
suh*s  events. 

At  least  one  conference  a  month 
should  Im*  held  with  those  employers 
whos<‘  stores  have  a  training;  depart¬ 
ment.  'Iwo  confereiKes  a  month 
should  Ik*  held  with  the  management 
of  other  stores.  I'hesr*  conferences 
may  Ik*  ipiite  brief.  In  each  instaiue, 
iMrth  teacher  and  employer  should 
learn  somethiiiK  that  shows  one  or 
iMith  of  them  how  to  help  the  student. 
This  iiiiKht  even  take  the  form  of  a 
pat  on  the  student's  back.  Of  cours(^ 
the  confereme  also  reminds  the  em¬ 
ployer  that  the  teacher  and  the 
scIkmiI  are  still  vitally  interested  in 
the  particular  student. 

Kach  student’s  post  should  Ik* 
visited  st*veral  times  each  month. 
Some  of  thesi*  visits  should  Ik*  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  conference  just  men¬ 
tioned.  In  most  installer's,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  Ik*  told  that  the  visit  is 
({oiiiK  to  taki*  placr*.  If  possible,  thi* 
ti*ailK*r  iniKlit  also  chat  with  other 
store  i*mploy**i*s  alKiut  thr*  student. 
Afti*r  su(-h  visits,  it  oftc*n  h(*lps  to 
praisr*  tin*  studi*nt’s  work  to  the  class 
if  Ik*  has  done  well. 

Clattroom  Training 

iVrhaps  tin*  most  common  criticism 
of  distributive  t*ducation,  at  li*ast  in 
i’i*nnsylvania,  is  that  it  lacks  a  spe¬ 
cific*  cDurse  of  study.  Some  state  re- 
(piirt*ments  list  only  the  topics  to  Ik* 
covered  and  snuMc-st  no  uniform 
iiK'tlKKl  of  covr*rinK  that  material,  so 
this  criticism  is  valid  to  some  extt*nt. 
I  do  lM*lir*ve,  though,  that  the  more 
c-onscieiitious  distributive  -  education 
t(*acher  who  plans  hi.s  work  and  then 
follows  through  d(K*s  not  mc*rit  such 
criticicin. 

(llassrcKim  discussion  is  one  of  tin* 


most  valuable*  phasr*s  of  distributive- 
f*ducation  training.  Here*  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  each  student  to  learn 
throiigli  the  experiencr*s  of  his  fellow 
students.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for 
1‘ach  student  to  get  answers  from 
people  at  his  own  age  level.  C)f 
course,  this  never  replac*es  the  private 
conference  l>etwec*n  .student  and 
teacher,  which  is  nec-essary  in  many 
instances. 

Are  you  doing  the  liest  job  you  can 
in  your  distributive  education  class- 
riKim?  Test  yourself  by  an.swering 
these  questions: 

•  Do  you  always  enter  your  class- 
fCKim  in  the  moniing  with  a  plan  for 
each  perknl?  (Your  students  know 
wlK*ther  you  do  or  not.) 

•  Do  your  students  know  when 
they  leave  your  cla.ss  what  they  are 
snppos<*d  to  prepare  for  rec'itation 
tomorrow? 

•  Do  you  make  s|)ecific  but  brief 
assignments  for  hoiiu*work?  ( Ia*ngthy 
assigniiK*nts  should  Ik*  avoided  in  di.s- 
tributive  education.) 

•  Are  your  bomework  assignments 
sometimes  made  at  Ik*II  time,  as 
though  an  afterthought? 

•  Do  you  do  your  very  lH*st  to 
make  your  second  class  p«*rkHl  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  first  and  third  p«*rifKls? 

•  Do  you  (K'casionally  plan  and 
carry  out  su|K*rvis<*d  study  periiKls? 

•  Do  you  work  with  your  librarian 
to  use*  supplementary  material  e  ffec¬ 
tively? 

•  Do  you  get  help  from  other 
teachers  in  your  scIkkiI  and  help  them 
in  return? 

•  Are  yon  <*mpbasi/.ing  s|M*lling  and 
arithmetic?  (Both  are  w'eak  spots  for 
many  lK*ginning  students.) 

•  Are  you  |>lanning  to  go  all  out 
this  year  to  make  the  merchandise- 
manual  project  worthwhile?  (The  stu¬ 
dents’  enthusiasm  will  d«*p(*nd  on  the 
teacher’s. ) 

But  lK*fore  on-the-job  training  and 
( lassrcKim  training  can  reach  their  full 
effectiveness,  the  student  must  Ik*  jire- 
disposT'd  to  his  subject.  This  is  the 
final  point  I  would  like  to  empbasi/a*. 
We  accomplished  it  here  in  Pittsburgh 
by  means  of  a  duplicated  form  li*tter 
that  is  givi*n  to  the  student  on  the  first 
day  of  class.  Preferably,  it  should  Ik* 
signed  by  the  city  suiK*r\'isor  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  .After  the  student 
reads  the  letter,  he  knows  just  what  is 
exftected  of  him.  If  he  has  caught  a 
spark  of  enthusiasm,  he  is  ready  for 
your  first  lesson.  The  l«*tter  app<*tirs  on 
the  next  two  pag<*s.  (kkkI  luck! 
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BUSINKSS  KDl'f:.\TI<)N  WOBI.D 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
(An  open  letter  to  beginning  students) 


Dear  D.E.  Student, 

Welcome  to  the  Distributive  Education  cltiss.  I  hope  this  will 
be  your  most  enjoyable  as  well  as  your  most  profitable  school  year. 

The  fact  that  you  elected  to  enroll  in  this  course  indicates 
your  interest  in  it.  The  fact  that  you  were  accepted  indicates 
that  your  personality  and  ability  are  equal  to  or  perhaps  better 
than  average.  The  fact  that  nvuiy  of  the  students  who  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  this  course  during  the  past  ten  years  are  now  occupying 
positions  of  real  importance  in  the  field  of  merchandising  is 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  course.  You  have  the  interest,  the  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  ability.  The  course  offers  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  a  successful  career.  The  rest  is  up  to  you. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  guide  you.  Place  them  in  your 
notebook  and  refer  to  them  often.  The  certificate  you  will  receive 
with  your  diploma  next  June  should  be  permanent  evidence  of  a  job 
well  done.  It  should  be  invaluable  as  a  reference  during  the  years 
to  come.  It  will  be  both  if  you  follow  these  suggestions  faith¬ 
fully. 

1.  Be  regular  and  prompt  at  school  and  on  the  job.  Do  not, 
however,  attend  school  or  go  to  work  if  you  are  actually 
ill.  Note,  too,  that  it  is  not  permissible  for  students 
to  work  during  the  afternoon  if  they  have  not  attended 
school  in  the  forenoon. 

Your  school  is  your  first  obligation.  To  miss  school  in 
the  forenoon  and  work  in  the  afternoon  is  a  clear  violation 
of  this  obligation.  Your  pernuinent  professional  record 
will  start  the  day  you  begin  your  job.  This  record  will 
be  cumulative  over  the  years.  It  may  at  some  future  time 
mean  success  or  failure  when  your  big  opportunity  comes 
along.  Keep  that  record  good! 

2.  Your  immediate  boss  in  the  afternoon  is  the  person  who  is 
responsible  for  your  work  on  the  job.  He  will  appreciate 
certain  courtesies  due  him.  One  of  the  surest  ways  of  nuik- 
ing  him  lose  interest  in  you  is  to  go  over  his  head  by 
taking  criticisms  to  a  superior.  He  is  helping  himself 
when  he  helps  you;  and  he  wil^l  help  you  if  you  take  your 
problems,  criticisms,  and  words  of  commendation  to  him. 

3.  Your  pay  and  certain  other  items  connected  with  your  part- 
time  work  experience  should  be  considered  as  confidential. 
You,  your  employer,  and  your  teacher-co-ordinator  nwiy  discuss 
these  thirigs  freely;  but  they  should  not  be  discussed  with 
others.  You  mfiy  receive  more  pay  or  less  p/ty  than  another 
student.  This  will  amount  to  very  little  during  the  year; 
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after  all,  remember  that  Distributive  Education  is 
intended  to  be  a  training  program,  and  pay  received  is  only 
secondary. 


4.  Speak  only  good  of  your  employer,  your  store,  and  your 
school.  Speaking  otherwise  cannot  possibly  help  you,  and 
the  person  to  whom  you  speak  has  a  right  to  believe  you 
would  talk  the  same  way  about  him.  Make  it  a  point  to 
say  nice  things  about  people  occasionally.  If  you  find 
anyone  you  can't  say  something  good  about,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  you. 

5.  You  should  welcome  criticism.  Constructive  criticism  by 

an  employer  is  an  indication  that  he  thinks  you  can  improve. 

If  he  should  become  certain  that  you  can't  improve,  he  is 
not  likely  to  consider  you  for  promotion. 

6.  He  honest.  Whether  in  conversation  or  with  money,  honesty 
is  essential  to  success.  Ability,  energy,  and  even  your 
smile  are  wasted  when  you  are  known  to  be  dishonest. 

7.  Be  industrious.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  doing  only  those 
things  you  are  required  to  do.  Although  the  person  who 
always  does  what  he  is  asked  to  do  and  does  it  exactly 
right  is  usually  considered  as  "the  employee  we  can't  get 
along  without,"  the  person  who  does  the  same  plus  extra 
necessary  things  is  often  classed  as,  "the  employee  we 
can't  get  along  without  placing  in  a  more  responsible 
position. " 

8.  When  you  are  placed  in  your  part-time  position,  consider 
that  position  yours  for  the  school  year.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  give  even  a  thought  to  changing  jobs  without  the 
full  consent  and  agreement  of  your  co-ordinator-teacher 
and  your  employer.  To  do  so  would  immediately  tend  to 
label  you  as  unstable. 

9.  Your  co-ordinator  is  anxious  to  make  both  your  work 
experience  and  your  school  work  enjoyable.  Take  your 
afternoon  problems  to  him  as  you  would  your  school  problems. 

10.  Re  a  good  citizen.  After  all,  if  you  get  along  well  with 
people,  if  you  so  conduct  yourself  in  school,  at  work,  and 
on  the  street  that  you  reflect  credit  upon  your  school  and 
your  store,  you  are  bound  to  get  the  most  out  of  school 
and  your  work  experience  and  a  good  start  toward  getting 
the  most  out  of  life. 

SUCCESS  IS  MAKING  HAY  FROM  THE  GRASS  THAT  GROWS  UNDER  OTHER  PEOPLE'S 

FEET  ! 


Sincerely, 


Your  D.E.  Supervisor 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


yOUK  PHONE  HI  NOS.  A  suave, 
C'onfident  voice  aiiiMiiirK'cs  that 
you  are  one  of  “a  selected  few  Ixuri^ 
Riven  an  unusual  opportunity,”  A 
fabulously  rich  vein  of  uranium  ore 
has  been  disc-overed  in  Oanada.  News 
of  the  find  is  still  a  tightly  Ruarded 
secret;  but,  once  it  b<‘Comes  public, 
the  stock  of  this  particular  uranium 
company  is  certain  to  double  in  value, 
if  not  more.  The  st(K-k  is  selliiiR  for 
only  four  c'ents  per  share  riRht  now. 
How  about  1,(KK)  shares?  Or  10,000? 

This  situation  may  sound  absurd, 
but  it  is  happeuiiiiR  every  day,  'I'here 
are  always  “slickers”  to  fall  for  the 
latest  R«‘t-rich-quick  scheme.  The  se¬ 
curities  racket  relies  on  the  universal 
human  desire  to  make  money— as 
much  as  possible,  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Tlie  swindler  need  only  convince 
his  prospects  that  this  particular  prop¬ 
osition  is  what  they  have  lietm  waitiriR 
for.  He  appeals  to  their  Rr<*e<l,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  s<*lf-esteem.  He  takes  advan- 
taRe  of  their  lack  of  investment 
knowledRe.  Alxive  all,  he  trh's  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  invc'stiRatiiiR  him. 

To  protect  iniKKvnt  investors,  the 
Securities  and  F'xchariRe  (.'ommission 
has  establisheil  reRiilations  for  com¬ 
panies  that  offer  s<*curities  for  sale 
within  the  United  States.  Each  sttnk 
offeritiR,  the  regulations  demand,  must 
1m*  accompanied  by  a  <letailed  pro- 
sp<*ctus  or  offeriuR  circular,  A  minor¬ 
ity  of  Canadian  securitic's  salesmen, 
however,  continue  to  iRiiore  the 
S  E  C’s  protective  rules.  Tims,  since 
19.51,  the  (aimmission  has  kept  a 
“Canadian  Restricted  List,”  whic-h 
names  the  securities  it  has  reavin  to 
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Ix'lieve  are  Imuiir  offered  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  defiance  of  SEC  rcRulatioiis. 
'this  fist  may  Im*  obtained  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssiou 
or  any  reputable  brokerage  firm,  but 
not  even  the  S  E  ('  claims  that  the 
list  is  complete.  A  ptosjM-ctive  buyer 
of  speculative  s«*curities,  therefore, 
should  deaf  with  only  a  reputable  and 
resiMMisible  broker  in  his  community. 

In  r<*cent  years,  corporations  have 
Immmi  S4‘lling  new  stin  k  issm-s  in  record 
volume  in  order  to  raisi*  cash  for  ex¬ 
panding  their  operations,  lliis  lK>oni 
in  the  market  has  whf‘tt(‘d  the  public’s 
apiM'tite  for  st<M-ks.  Since  income’s  of 
teachc’rs  are  slowly  increasing,  more 
of  thc’tn  than  ever  have  surplus  funds 
to  put  into  .securitic’s.  Many  have 
already  lieen  swindled  by  secnirities 
racketc’ers  who  are  "riding  the  Inxim." 

H«’rc*’s  a  simple  c’xaniph’  to  show 
why  the  public  should  kec’p  away  from 
such  s|M*culative  ventures.  In  this 
c’ouiitry,  anyone  can  turn  his  l»eat-up 
laud  into  a  uranium  mine  A  pc’rson 
can  sc’t  up  a  corporation  for  alxiut 
$5(K),  which  he  can  Irorrow  and  then 
quickly  refiay  after  selling  the-  first 
stcM'k.  If  he  wc’re  to  sell  4  million 
share’s  at  four  cc-nts  each,  he  could 
raise  approximately  $lfg),fKK>.  This 
woulcl  all  1m*  profit,  I’xcept  for  the 
I'VM)  and  the  cost  of  printing  some 
fancy'^iMiking  stenk  certificates.  Cold 
seals  might  Im*  put  on  them,  along 
with  engravings  of  mushroom  clouds. 
The  prettier  the  certificate’s,  the  more 
four  cents  he'll  get. 


,\  circular  is  iic’c’dc’cl,  by  the  wa>, 
if  the’  amount  of  stiK'k  is  less  than 
$'1(M),0<N);  otherwi.se  a  pros|M‘ciiis  is 
usc’cl  to  mc’c’t  the  recpiirements  of  the 
Securitic’s  and  Exchange  CoinniissicHi 
.Act  of  193‘L  .Neither  of  these  is 
uc’c’dc’d  if  such  a  company  offers  its 
stcM-k  solc’ly  to  the  residents  of  one 
state  (unic’ss  recjuirc*cl  by  state  law). 

Sc’c’  how  c’asy  it  is?  You  don’t  even 
have  to  go  to  ( ianacla.  Hut  there  is 
one  more’  rc’(|uireinent.  'lliis  is  c-alled 
“compic’te  disclosure,”  and  ft  makes 
thc’  whole  sc’tiip  legal.  Tlie  crirc’tilar 
must  tell  the  investor  in  the  uranium 
company  that  he  is  stupid  if  he  invests 
his  inonc’y  in  this  venture.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  some  maps  of  the  land  and  adds 
that  noIxMly  has  found  uranium  for 
thousands  of  milc’S  in  any  direclion, 
that  a  dollar  invc’stc’cl  probably  is  a 
dollar  lost,  and  that  the  uranium  cor- 
|M>iation  diN’sn’t  know  when,  if  ever, 
it  will  Ret  around  to  cliRging  a  hole. 
Yc’s,  this  makes  the  scheme  legal.  It 
isn’t  ihc’  corporation’s  fault  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  refuse’s  to  reml  it— or,  if  after 
rc*ading  it,  refuse’s  to  Ix^lieve  it. 

How  can  they  dupe  so  many  i)er- 
sons?  Simply  iM’cause  even  legitimate 
corporations  that  own  uranium-pro- 
duc'ing  mine’s  often  have  hael  to  start 
lile  the*  one  de’scrilM*cl  alxive.  'Flieir 
first  circulars  also  told  the  tnith  alxMit 
how  dim  their  heqM’S  were,  herw  sel¬ 
dom  a  ne*w  uranium  strike  is  actually 
made.  The  Ix’sl  guide  to  investing, 
there’fore,  is  your  intelliRence,  uejt 
your  emotions.  If  and  when  ycni  buy 
seturities,  know  why  you  are  Imying, 
what  you  are  buying,  and  from  whom 
and  through  wlmrn  you  are  buying. 
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REG  IPS ‘FOR  TEACHING 


OUH  PIJHIJC  S(;H(K)L  synhfin 
has  <‘xnaii(lc<i  iu>  ureatlv  that  we 


has  <‘xpaii(lc<i  lut  greatly  that  we 
are  iKiw  ((radiiatiiiK  many  ttiideiits 
w'htHe  counterparts  never  wotild  have 
entered  hiKh  school  fifty  years  ai(o. 
As  a  result,  the  "exceptional"  child  is 
no  longer  the  exception  Init  th«!  rule 
in  junior-hii(h  typiiiK  class<*s.  The  em¬ 
phasis  that  us<*<l  to  lar  placed  on  the 
child  with  an  extremely  IukIi  I.Q.  is 
nciw  lieinK  placed  on  the  cnie  with  a 
slow  prohahle  learning  rate. 

Although  certain  difficulties  in  the 
learning  of  ly|)inK  cK-tur  amon){  all 
students  le^^ardless  of  their  it 

sc*ems  to  me  that  some  tyiHrs  of  prob¬ 
lems  arc*  more*  prevalent  anions  the* 
"slow  learners."  For  this  reason,  I  pre- 
fc*r  to  analyze  leaniin^  difficulties  ac- 
cordiuK  tc)  ty|Mr  ladore  makiiif;  plans 
for  presentation  of  material  to  such 
groups,  so  that  the  material  can  lx; 
or^ani7ed  most  effectively. 

My  ohsc'rvation  and  ex|x*rimentation 
indicate  that  slow  learners  experience 
difficullic's  for  one  or  morc^  of  these 


•  Inability  to  handle  the  skills  of 
leading  and  the  mechanics  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  spc'lling,  as  a  result  of  low 

1.9. 

•  Inability  to  csiinprehend  direc¬ 
tions,  Ix-causc*  of  faulty  study  tcch- 
nicpies. 

•  Wrong  fingering,  develcux'd 
thrcMigh  incorrext  practics*. 

•  I’cMir  motor  ability,  which  fre- 
cpicMitly  accompanic*s  low  I.9. 

•  Fear  c»f  failure,  with  a  conse- 
cpient  absence  of  motivation. 

In  cases  whe-re  typing  is  dividcxl  in¬ 
to  two  sc'inesters,  we  gc‘ne>rally  con¬ 
sider  the  first  scMnesti*r  as  Ix'ginning 
typing  and  the*  setstnd  semesti*r  as 
advanced  typing.  In  iMith  semesters, 
typing  is  organized  on  a  lalxiratory 
basis  to  allow  for  the*  gn*at  variety  of 
individual  c|jlit*rences  within  classt's. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  s|>c*e>d  rangc-s 


from  20  to  00  words  a  minute  (gross) 
in  a  single  class  liefore  tlie  end  of  the 
first  semestc*r.  Thcn-eforc,  lessons  must 
lx*  planned  so  as  to  provide  a  clial- 
lc*nge  for  the  fastest  typist  and,  at  the 
same!  time,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
slowest. 

One  of  the  most  important  early 
tec  hniques  I  have  used  is  to  give  en- 
couragevnent  to  all  students,  no  matter 
how  pcxirly  developed  their  skill  is. 
Early  in  beginning  typing,  I  start  tour¬ 
ing  the  rcxnn  to  check  on  fingering, 
posture,  touch,  and  confidcMice.  With 
a  student  who  sec*rns  to  lx*  tcnisc*  and 
nervenis,  a  little  praise;  gcx's  far.  Kc-pri- 
manding  a  student  or  maintaining  tex) 
exacting  standards  in  the  early  stages 
of  learning  may  lx*  so  discouraging 
or  inhibiting  as  to  build  up  a  mental 
hIcK-k  that  cannot  easily  lx*  broken. 


Don't  Grodo  on  Accuracy 

I  usually  tc*ll  Ixrginning  students  that 
they  will  not  lx*  graded  on  mistakes 
in  typing  but  on  ccrrrect  fingc*ring, 
gcMxl  stroking  technic|ue,  c'orrect  {X>si- 
tion  at  the  machine*,  and  ability  to  fol¬ 
low  directions  in  tlic*  small  details  of 
he-ading  paix7s  and  typing  the  parts 
of  the  lenison  callt-d  for.  1  also  grade  on 
gcxxl  work  habits.  For  example,  a  stti- 
demt  w1h>  lx;gins  working  iiiuncHliately 
and  continucis  steadily  throughout  the 
|x‘ricxl  will  master  the  ntxxled  skills 
faster  than  the  one  who  is  slow  in  get¬ 
ting  startcxl  and  dex's  not  stick  to  his 
typing.  1  take  the  cjuantity  of  drill  or 
other  work  into  consideration,  much 
as  a  prcxliiction  rate  is  c-onsidered  in 
advanced  c'ourses. 

l..ong  demonstrations  not  only  cut 
into  practice  time,  but  also  arc  Ixiring 
and  kill  any  natural  interc*st  a  student 
may  have  in  the  t'arly  stages.  I  try 
to  limit  each  demonstration  of  typiitg 
tc‘chnic]ue  to  alxnit  10  sec'oncLs.  When 
I  prc*sc*nt  a  new  key,  I  show  c-orrect 
fingering  w  ith  the  use  of  a  demou.stra- 


tion  stand;  thf‘n  I  ix)int  out  the  finger¬ 
ing  and  the  IcK-aticm  of  the  key  on  a 
wall  chart.  Finally,  I  tell  the  .student 
to  lcN>k  at  his  machine,  find  the  key, 
and  try  the  reach.  I  never  tell  him 
not  to  lcx)k  at  his  fingers,  because*  this, 
tcN),  often  increases  tenseness.  When 
skill  in  motor  movement  has  been 
achieved,  the  student  usually  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  look  at  his  fingers.  If 
he  continues,  however,  I  break  the 
habit  with  drills  that  necessitate 
complete  concentration  on  the  c<jpy 
and  game  situations  that  call  for 
|X‘nalties  for  hxiking. 

Although  I  lx*gin  early  in  the  first 
week  w'th  <lrill  work  c-<ipH*d  from  the 
IxMtk,  I  accompany  it  with  oral  drill 
on  syllables  and  three-letter  words, 
alternating  lx;tween  the  two  hands  in 
order  to  train  the  student  to  keep  both 
hands  on  the  home  keys.  This  pro- 
c'edure,  which  builds  an  automatic  re- 
s|X>nse  to  the  s|Xiken  as  well  as  to  the 
written  word,  should  not  lx;  over- 
l(x)k(*d,  since  the  lx;st  office  typists  are 
those  who  are  most  Hexihle— who  cun 
do  not  only  routine  ctrpy  work,  hut 
als«)  transcriptions  of  recorded  ina- 
t(*rial  and  dictation  directly  on  the 
typ<*writer.  Besides,  students  with 
physical  handic'ups  or  motor  difficul¬ 
ties  need  the  individual  attention  th.it 
can  lx*  given  to  them  by  oral  drill 
while  the  rt*st  of  the  class  memlx*rs 
are  working  on  a  routine  lesson. 

To  sustain  the  natural  early  interest 
in  typing,  one  day  each  we«*k  I  give 
lx;ginners  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
typewriter  to  do  honu*work  assigned 
in  other  clu.sses  or  to  write  personal 
letters  to  fru*nds.  As  a  six*cial  reward 
to  the  more  conscientious  students,  I 
may  give  out  sp(*cial  typing  jobs  on 
this  day— typing  outstanding  reports 
from  a  .sixial  studies  or  English  class 
for  a  hulletin-lxurd  display,  or  typ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  overflow  of  routine 
copy  work  for  the  schiHil’s  offict*  force. 
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SLOW  LEARIOIRS  TO  TYPE: 


With  a  class  of  slow  learners,  no 
M*t  siM'ecI  Koal  should  Im*  insisted  on. 

1  he  most  important  aim  should  prob¬ 
ably  Ik*  achievement  of  correct  strok¬ 
ing  techni(|nes  and  mastery  of  C'orrect 
finKeriiiK-  Machine  parts  .should  also 
Ik*  mast(*red,  but  complicated  fi^uriiiK 
of  margins  could  more  profitably  Ik* 
withheld  until  the  second  semester. 

I  explain  margins  in  terms  of  the  num- 
lier  of  inches  to  Ik*  allowed  on  each 
side  of  the  pap«*r.  This  is  so  easily 
CDinprehended  that,  even  if  the  details 
necessary  for  fi^fiiriiiK  mar{(ins  slip  the 
student’s  mind  after  he  leaves  the 
c-ourse,  he  can  still  hit  on  fairly  ac¬ 
ceptable  placement  of  lt*tters  and  re- 
|K)rts;  aiul,  after  all,  many  paid  typists 
and  stenot^raphers  use*  this  methml. 

In  advanced  typing  classes,  after  the 
basic  skills  of  keylioard  mastery  and 
strokin}{  technkpies  have  lK*en  ac- 
(|uired,  emphasis  c-an  Ik*  centered  on 
letter  styles,  typing  of  com|>ositions, 
outliniii({,  com|KisinK  at  the  machine, 
making  ('arlM)n  copies,  typing  on  lines, 
filling  in  forms,  crasin^  and  corrt*ctinK 
errors,  and  spi'C'd  buildiiiK.  It  is  also 
well  to  stress  j?«kmI  work  habits— fol¬ 
lowing  directions,  working'  without 
su|K‘rvision,  proof  r(*adinK,  arran((inK 
work  attractively,  typing  neatly. 

Major  and  Minor  Errors 

In  the  advanc«*d  course,  mailable 
letters  should  Ik*  c*mphasi/ed.  I'erfeet 
copies  m*«*d  not  Ik-  a  Koal,  lK*causc  it 
is  more  important  that  a  student  learn 
how  to  correct  errors  speedily.  An  <*r- 
ror  that  c*an  Ik*  corrected  on  the  job 
without  wa.stiiiK  time,  .such  as  an 
omitted  letter  that  can  easily  Ik-  in¬ 
serted  in  a  word  without  erusiiiK, 
should  not  Ik*  |K*nah/.ed  as  heavily  as, 
lor  instanct*,  an  obvious  strikeover. 
And  a  neatly  correc  ted  error  should 
not  rec-<*ivc*  so  .severe  a  |K*nalty  as 
J4ivc*n  an  uncs)rr<“c  t«*d  error  or  a  messy 
erasure. 


KarU  in  the  advanced  st*mester,  1 
enc-oura^e  studf*nts  to  nsc*  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  word  division  and  s|K*llin(i;. 

I  Kive  pratiice  in  composintt  at  the 
machine,  Koin^  from  the  simple  ex- 
p<*rienct“  of  c-om|)osin((  sent«*iues  to  tin* 
more  c-omplex  problems  of  devc-lopinn 
para({raphs  on  a  theim*  that  is  ol  in¬ 
terest  to  the  stiident-for  example, 
"What  Is  Your  Favorite  'lA'  Show  and 
Why?”  With  a  student  who  has  lan- 
^na^e  difficulties,  I  c-orn-t-t  <-oni|)osi- 
tions  lor  errors  in  senlenc-e  c-onstnu-- 
tion  and  point  out  th(*se  errors  to  him 
individually,  rhen  I  allow  him  to 
re-ty|M*  the  pap«*r  and  hand  it  in  for 
credit  This  jtives  him  addi-d  lu-lp  in 
the  use  of  K>'*»»"i*ir,  as  well  as  the 
ex[K*ri(*nce  of  typing  from  a  rouKh 
draft. 

In  (trading  advancf*d  typing  classes, 

I  c-onsider  s<*veral  fac-tors: 

•  riie  denree  to  whi(-h  directions 
have  lK*en  followed, 

•  Hate  of  priMluction-the  number 
of  mailable  pieces  tyjK*d  in  a  week; 

•  Neatness  and  attrac-tiveiiess  ol 
work; 

•  S|M-<*d  in  typing  from  sIraiKhi 
c-opy  (timed  writiiiKs); 

•  Ac-c-uraey  of  work, 

•  Hes|K)nsibility  for  work  (c-omph-t- 
in({  tasks  lK*gun,  making  up  work 
missed  iM-eaiise  of  absc-nt-e,  and  keep- 
in((  work  until  (-alh-d  for). 

In  this  way,  a  student  who  may 
never  achievi-  the  typing'  sp#-ed  or  skill 
necessary  for  snc-(-(*ssfnl  f*mploynient 
may  still,  throuKl:  pro|K*r  work  habits, 
attain  a  decree  of  aceompIishni<-nt 
that  will  lM*nefit  him  in  other  ty|)es  of 
work,  lie  also  h-arns  i*noutfh  alMNit 
plac-<*nient  and  form  to  Ik-  able  to  type- 
for  his  p«*rson.il  use*  These*  ^oals  arc* 
not  lK*yond  the-  reach  of  the*  slow 
le*arne*r.  The*  more  highly  skille-d  typist 
c-an  e*arn  re*wards  through  the*  ae-hie*ve*- 
me-nt  of  ontstandiiiK  pr'Kliietiein  rate*s, 
e*x<'e*plion.d  s|)e*e*d,  or  ae-ciirac-y. 


1  Hive  fie-epient  on(*-minute  .s|KH-d 
te-sts,  both  of  the-  caII-the*-throw  variety 
and  the  straight  paragraph  tvpe*.  in  Ik*- 
Kinnin^  as  well  as  advanee'd  typinu, 
with  the*  unde*istandin((  that  errors  will 
not  Ik*  penali/ed.  I'his  mc’thiKi  builds 
spe-e-el  and  confidenc-e*  .\t  regular  inte*i 
vals,  however,  stiidents.are  <*neoura^l*d 
to  slow  down  anil  strive  for  ai-euracy 
At  olhe-i  time*s,  they  are*  urt^e'd  to  eom- 
|K-te‘  with  thi*ir  own  indiviilual  past 
records  in  s|M-ed  builihntt 

I  h.ive*  found  the  bulletin  board 
e*lle-eti\e-  as  a  motivating  de*vice.  Stu- 
de*nts  like*  to  se*e*  their  pape*rs  |K»ste*d. 
The*  IhmiiI  is  also  a  le-arniiiK  devii-e*, 
in  th.il  those*  who  did  not  unele*rstand 
the-  dire*etions  can  se-e*  the  corre*et  form 
for  the  linishe*d  priKhiet  I  use*  s|M*ed 
( h.iits,  and  on  time>d  writintts  I  tie- 
te-rmine*  eoiic*et-woreis-a-minnte  Ke-oie*s 
r.ithe>r  than  ne-l-wam  si-ores.  My  re*ason 
is  that  ne*t-wam  sce»ie*s  do  not  t(ive  a 
true*  picture  of  the  stude*nt’s  skill  at- 
tainnie-nt  and  are*  tiKi  diseouraKin((  to 
those-  who  still  lack  siiffieient  spec’d  to 
Ik-  able*  to  withstand  ten-word  jK'iial- 
lie-s  lor  errors.  S|K-eiaI  e-onsti- 

Inte*  a  use-fnl  de*viie*  for  Kivin^ 
dilie'iential  lessons  to  slower  stu<h*nts 
at  the  same*  time  that  e*xe  e-ptionally 
skillc*d  stuile*nts  are*  doiiiK  more  dial 
leii^iiiK  assiKume'iits. 

'I'o  cre*ate*  a  se*nse*  of  rhythm,  make- 
the*  e-xperience  ol  drill  mote*  e*njoyable*, 
and  break  down  te-nsion  in  a  lK>((in- 
nini'  c-lass,  I  ofti*n  use  music  us  un 
aeeonipanime-nt  to  drill  sessions.  Mnsic 
also  se*rve*s  as  a  re-ward  for  the;  lK*st 
class  ihirint;  the*  course;  of  a  month; 
on  a  siK*(  lal  "HcK-k  and  Holl"  elay,  the* 
lale*st  (Kipnlar  miisie-,  taiK*d  from  the 
r.idi'i,  is  playi*el  back  on  the*  seheNirs 
l.ipe*  re*<-orde*r. 

\  last  word.  If  I  w'e*re*  aske*el  what 
I  conside*r  the*  two  most  inifMirtant 
prineiple*s  in  pre*se*ntinK  typiiut  slow 
le*.irne-rs,  I  w-oulel  answer,  "1‘aie-our 
a(t<->ne*nt  and  re-|M-lition  " 


JAYNE  REID,  Lakewood  (Ohio)  High  Sohool 
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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

In  the  first  artidr  •rf  'this  serirs,  1 
flin  dutit*!*  of  tin*  (fi*part- 
nirnt  lirad  (chairman)  in  the  New 
York  (/'ity  fii^fi  sefunds,  pointing  out 
tliat  his  principal  function  is  to  im- 
provo  instruction  and  to  encourage 
teachers  to  grow  profi'ssioually,  I  then 
ffrscril)e<f  one  »>f  the  metfuKls  that  the 
chairman  iisi-s  to  effect  improvement 
in  instruction-rihscrvation  of  teacher 
|M*rh)rmanc<*  in  the  classrcMun  —  and 
presi’oterf  a  numher  of  excerpts  from 
ohsiTvatioii  reports  df*aliiig  with  short¬ 
hand.  I^ist  month’s  article  dealt  with 
ly|M*writing  in  a  similar  way.  'I'his  one 
disciis.ses  clerical  practice.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  teacher’s  classrrxMii 
practice  is  followed  by  comments  from 
the  observation  re]K)rt. 

C;i.ASSIt()OM  I'HACTICEt  The 
nn'thini  employed  to  pre-rent  a  filing 
exerH-se  for  ehifix  drill  «vm  lutpltazttrd. 

KKPOKT  COMMKNTt  Might  it  not 
Im*  advisable.  lM*fore  assigning  the  class 
exercises  for  cretht,  first  to  review  the 
particular  rule  or  ndes  involved?  Tins 
review  n«*ei|  not  Im*  lengthy;  a  reading 
of  the  rule  and  a  quick  ninover  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  Ixxik  are  sufficient 
to  refresh  the  class’s  memory.  In  tfiis 
way.  you  focus  attention  on  what  you 
want  the  class  to  learn.  .Additional 
repetiti«)n  of  the  rule  may  help  clear 
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up  rlifficulties  that  some  girls  are  hav¬ 
ing  and  help  those  girls  who  have 
lM*<m  absent.  Merely  to  assign  the  ex¬ 
ercise  is  not  enough.  Tliis  review  is  in 
line  with  the  pr(K*edures  we  employ  in 
typewriting  and  stenography,  when* 
we  always  prepare  our  classes  for  ex¬ 
ercises  by  letting  them  know  exactly 
what  is  wanted  of  them  and  how  they 
are  to  proceed. 

(.'art'ful  planning,  skillful  review, 
anticipation  of  difficulties— all  these 
mark  tlu?  real  teacher,  as  distinguished 
from  the  class  custfKlian  who  merely 
assigns  work  and  maintains  order. 

CLASSROOM  PRACTICE:  The 
tearher  did  not  pltm  ftroperly.  I^essonx 
were  characterized  hy  aimlessnesx  arul 
ineffedire  prexmUitUm. 

REPORT  COMMENT:  Your  lesson 
plans  are  not  aderjuate  for  a  lM*ginning 
teacher.  They  should  contain  in  great 
detail  the  pur{)osc‘  of  the  lesson,  the 
motivation,  the  review,  the  manner  of 
preiraration,  the  assignment,  and  the 
summary.  In  addition,  the  exact  key 
questions  that  you  plan  to  ask  should 
Im*  written  out.  'Tlie  lesson  plan  itself 
should  Im*  used  in  the  course  of  the 
l«*sson  to  Insure  continuity.  Not  every 
U*sson  plan  will  lie  the  same  length. 
The  lesson  itself  determines  whether 
the  plan  will  take  one  page  or  two. 

Wlienever  jjossible,  write  your  as¬ 


signment  briefly  on  the  Ixiard  Ix-toie 
the  girls  come  in,  so  that  you  can 
<levote  yiMir  attention  to  them  the 
minute  the  Im*11  rings  and  make  sure 
that  they  copy  the  assignment. 

CLASS ROO.M  PRACTICE:  The 
teacher  nefflccted  to  use  auxiliary 
teaching  aids. 

REPORT  C.OMMENT:  One  of  the 
basic  requirements  for  the  effective 
teaching  of  clerical  practice  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  many  concrete  and  realistic 
aids  as  we  possibly  can.  For  instance, 
in  teaching  the  indexing  of  govern¬ 
mental  names  (which  was  the  subj<*<t 
of  your  lesson),  instruction  would 
probably  have  been  more  realistic  and 
understandable  if  you  had  used  a  tele¬ 
phone  directory  along  with  your 
formal  presentation.  To  see  how  all 
Federal  agencies  are  actually  grouped 
under  Ibiited  States  Covernment,  how 
all  municipal  agen(*ies  are  grouped 
under  New  York  C’ity,  etc.,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  helped  to  clear  up 
many  of  the  problems  your  girls  en¬ 
countered  in  understanding  this  rule. 

CLASSR(K)M  PRACTICE:  There 
toas  Um  much  discussUm.  Students 
called  out  ar\swers. 

REPORT  COMMENT:  A  basic  nile 
in  teaching  filing  is  to  keep  oral 
pres(‘ntation  and  discussion  down  to  a 
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A  department  head's  reports,  based  on  classroom  visits,  highlight  good  teaching  methods 


iiiiiiiinniii  uiid  to  pruvklt*  your  .stu- 
(Iriits  with  as  much  practice  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  "learn  by  doi^^"  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Fiactically  every  pcriorl  should 
contain  individual  application  work 
aloiiK  the  lines  we  discussed  in  our 
(•(inference  following  the  l(‘sson.  As¬ 
sign  the  four  text  exercises  in  every 
unit.  Ciive  credit  for  those  that  are 
|>erfectly  done.  There  are  eight  pages 
of  supplementary  mimeographed  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  files  of  the  department 
office.  Use  them.  Better  still,  make  up 
your  own  exercises  to  meet  the  needs 
of  your  own  class. 

.May  I  also  urg(;  you  to  discourage 
uni.son  respon.ses  to  your  (juestions.  To 
t(‘ll  a  cla.ss,  as  you  did,  imt  to  call  (iut 
is  g(KMl  practice;  but  it  is  not  enough. 
You  must  also  call  on  sjiecific  students 
to  answer  your  questions;  not  to  do  «o 
is  to  (Micourage  your  girls  to  call  out 
and,  ultimat(‘ly,  to  iM'come  uudisci- 
pliiH'd. 

ULASSKOO.M  PKACTICK:  The 
feat  her  u-sed  the  relation  yystem  in  an 
ativaneed  rleriral-practiee  chvtn. 

KF.mRT  COMMENT:  You  have 
r(*ally  mastered  the  rotation-systnm 
technirpie,  in  which  students  go  from 
one  machine  to  another  in  accordance 
with  a  sc'hedule  that  you  have  worki'd 
(eit  in  advance.  Tfie  class  is  very  well 
organized,  as  evidenced  by  the  high 


degree  of  student  interest,  activity, 
and  self-direction.  VV(!  witness  here  the 
highest  ty[M-  of  discipline— self-dl.sci- 
pline— arising  out  of  an  interc-sting, 
m(‘aningful  situation.  You  are  to  Ih* 
commetuh'd  for  your  accomplishments 
in  your  first  encounter  with  this  ty|>e 
of  class. 

(At\  earlier  report  to  the  same 
teacher  reads:) 

It  was  a  ph^asure  to  visit  your  class. 
The  planning  and  pr(-paration  that 
you  have  done  and  arc  continuing  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  organizing  your 
class  so  that  the  mernlM-rs  operate  as 
groups,  moving  from  one  machine  and 
activity  to  another,  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  variety  of  the  work  main¬ 
tains  a  high  degree  of  student  interest. 
Your  device  of  checking  on  the  work 
of  each  student  (giving  a  specially 
duplicated  test  after  completion  of  all 
tlie  exercises)  is  an  excellent  way  to 
note  progress.  I  was  also  much  ifu- 
pressed  by  the  fac’t  that  students,  as 
they  master  a  machine,  serve  as  teach¬ 
ers  for  new  stiidt-nts  assigned  to  that 
machine. 

CLASSKOO.M  PKACTICE:  The 
teacher  (fenerally  conducted  her  class 
u  ith  precisUm. 

KKPORT  COMMENT:  I  would  like 
to  commend  ymi  on  the  following 
features  of  yotir  lesson: 


1.  The  work  was  routinized  so  that 
every  minute  of  the  h-sson  was  fully 
utilized. 

2.  Th(‘  assignment  for  tho  day, 
which  s(*rve(l  as  the  ba.sis  for  the  les 
son,  was  apparently  well  done. 

3.  Writing  the  words  on  the  black- 
Ixiard  was  a  giKal  spelling  device, 
since  it  si-rved  as  a  visual  aid. 

•I.  Your  own  iM-nmanship  was  an 
excf'llent  mo(l(‘l  for  your  .students. 

5.  The  students  had  a  businesslike 
attitude,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
prompt  way  in  which  they  came  into 
the  riNiin  and  prepared  for  work. 

(i.  An  excellent  degree  of  rapfxirt 
exists  among  the  class  meinliers,  and 
iM'tween  you  and  the  class.  Your 
pleasant  nianiuT,  your  praise  of  cor¬ 
rect  answers,  the  injr'ctiori  of  humor, 
plus  your  own  general  demeanor,  are 
largely  res|x)nsiblc  for  this. 

7.  Your  students  knew  what  was 
expected  of  them.  Tfie  assignment  for 
the  next  day  was  automatic. 

tA  similar  excerjtt  from  another  re- 
jfort  rnerUitms:) 

'Ffie  class  was  Imsy  all  period  with 
a  variety  of  activities:  spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  filing,  vocafnilary,  and  clerical 
practice.  'Hiere  was  fiidicious  time 
allotment  for  each  activity,  so  that, 
even  though  you  covered  a  gre:it  deal 
of  ground,  there  was  no  feeling  of 
lieing  rushed.  In  conmreti/m  with  the 
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vocabulary,  you  bad  your  t^irb  ii«*  fb«; 
dictionary  Mrvcral  tiincK-an  activity 
that  tbc  Fingiihb  dc{)artm<'iit  is  xtresH- 
ing  this  term.  Your  metbod  of  having 
individual  gids  read  aloud  the  new 
leswin  from  the  text  was  very  good. 

Ymir  attention  to  small  dHails  (the 
difference  bctwiMsn  stamp  rolls  and 
stamp  sheets,  for  instance*)  and  your 
refusal  to  take  anything  for  granted 
are  higlily  commendable,  'l  h<*  lesvm 
was  well  plaiineil,  and  the  visual  aids 
you  intriMhiced  were  appropriate  and 
made  the  pres<*ntation  <if  the  new  les¬ 
son  more  effective  and  intennting. 

C.'I.ASSKOOM  FHAC-'TICFj  '/he* 
trfirher  /'mp/oi/ed  jMHfr  qur/ititnuun 
IrchtUqum. 

KKW)KT  tJOMMENTs  As  we  agree.! 
at  our  confereiK'C,  leading  questions 
such  as,  “We  do  this,  don't  we':*"  are 
much  less  effective  in  teaching  than 
questions  that  call  for  the  (qx^ration  of 
thought  or  judgment.  Thus,  a  Ix'tter 
question  would  be,  “Why  do  w.-  ilo 
this  in  this  way'i^'  'I'his  phrasing  calls 
for  thinking  by  the  students  as  well 
as  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prtK-ess  is  carried  <«it. 

C:LASSK(K)M  PKACTICK:  After  a 
(IrarruUiztitum  of  an  nnjthufmf-nt  in- 
trrt/ietv,  the  trorhrr  (fisrussril  fob  ap- 
pliratUm  forms. 

KKPOKT  C.'OMMKNTi  Hie  use  of 
student  dramatizations  is  excellent 
practicT  when  intrcMhusMl  (K-casionally 
with  r'ertain  topics  that  lend  tliein- 
srdves  to  it.  In  the  case  «if  the  em¬ 
ployment  intervir*w,  y.nir  students 
obviously  s|M'nt  csmsiderable  time  in 
preparing  their  scripts  and  are  to  lx* 
fstmmended  for  th(*ir  int(‘rest  and  in¬ 
dustry.  OtIuT  subjects  suitable  for 
dramatizations  are;  art  employt'r  em- 
ployrx*  conference  held  Ix'cause  of  the 
emitloyee’i  excessive  t.ardiness  or  ab- 
stmicts,  the  way  a  receptionist  handles 
a  r-aller  aft(<r  she  has  Ix'en  instnicterl 
by  her  employer  not  to  arlinit  anyone 
intf)  his  offit'e,  and  the  way  to  ask  for 
a  raise. 

The  transition  from  the  interview 
situation  to  a  discussion  of  application 
forms  is,  of  isiurse,  a  highly  worth¬ 
while  Activity,  Our  plai-ement  csnin- 
selor  informs  me  that  our  girls  fre¬ 
quently  have  difiiculty  in  rdling  out 
application  forms  neatly  and  accurate¬ 
ly. 

The  imix)rtaiu.(*  of  the  form  csiiild 
have  lx*«‘n  ainpliried.  You  should  have 
mentioned  that  this  is  the  first  tsintact 
that  the  employer  has  with  the  pro- 


sjx.ftivrr  r'lnployr'e  and  is,  therefore, 
very  much  iidiu<.nced  by  it.  Since 
your  sample  form  was,  in  this  case,  a 
(Jivil  .Service  blank,  you  should  have 
said  a  fi'w  words  alxmt  Oivil  Sr-rvice 
examination  priK-ediires  in  general. 
You  might  also  have  explain..*!  the 
significance  of  V'et. Tan's  l'r..f..renc.<., 
inst.-ad  of  glossing  over  it.  .May  1 
suggest  that  you  d.'vote  anoth.-r  lesson 

t.i  discussing  f.'ivil  Service,  it  is  jiart 
of  .Mir  t.Trn's  w.irk. 

Slu.l.'iits  have  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  th..  Itesi.i.'iice  and  Past  K.m- 
ploy.'ts  s..cti.Mis  that  app.'ar  .mi  most 
appli.ati.Mi  forms.  You  can  li.'lp  th..m 
by  putting  a  sampl.'  .mi  the  Ixiard.  Y.mi 
start. .(I  t.i  do  this  with  H.'sidence  but 
sto|)(x..l  aft.T  on.*  ..iitry.  .Stiid.-nts 
sh.Mild  also  lx*  instrii.ted  to  s..cure 
any  n.•.■.‘ssary  information  fnnn  par- 
.'iits,  s.)  that  tli.'y  will  have  it  wli.-n 
tli..y  n....d  it.  As  y.Mi  could  s.*.*,  only 
a  f.'W  of  y.Mir  stud..nts  lia.l  this  in¬ 
formation.  Make  this  an  .issigiiiii..nt. 
flav..  your  girls  bring  in  to  y.iu  th.*ir 
addr.'ss.'s  for  tli.’  past  fiv.‘  y.'ars.  .Mt.'r 
( li.‘cking  til.,  lists  for  f.irm,  r..tuni 
tli..m  with  the  Migg..stion  that  stii- 
.I..nts  k....p  tb..m  for  fiitiir.-  r..f..r..nc.‘, 
Ix.caiis..  tli..y  will  m.ist  certainly  n....d 
th..m  wli.'ii  tli.'y  l.Mik  for  jobs. 

'I'll.,  function  and  role  .if  the  notary 
public  is  .Ml.*  in  which  students  are 
v..ry  int..r..st..<l;  y.xi  should  hav.* 
..lalxirat...]  on  it.  Fb^ssie  Mae  Mill.’r's 
IhMik  on  legal  st..nograpliy  contains 
eonsi.l..rabl..  information  on  the  notary 
public. 

Kiiially,  may  I  sugg..st  that  wli.  ii- 
..v..r  you  dis(.uss  a  topi*,  that  csintains 
n..w,  difficult,  .ir  unfamiliar  w.irds, 
you  writ.*  tlu*in  .in  th.*  Iniard,  tog.>th.*r 
with  comm.in  d..rivativ.*s.  In  this  case, 
such  words  as  n.itary  public,  notari..s, 
iiotari/ation,  affidavit,  and  veti'ran's 
pr..f.*r.*nc.*  should  hav.*  lx..*!!  pres.*nte.l 
on  th.*  Ixiard,  tli.'lr  s|M.||ing  not.*.!,  and 
tli.'ir  m.*aiiing  discuss...!. 

(;I.ASSI«M)M  PKACTICF.:  Appr.i- 
pruite  I  isiial  nul.s  u'r'rc  no/  usnf  iti 
Irncltinf’  a  lesson  on  tfir  i  a  riot  is  rhissrs 
of  tiuiil. 

KKI*C)KT  f.OMMKNT:  .Sli.iwing  a 
f..w  sample  l.*tters  of  first-class.  s<*c- 
.ind-class,  and  tliinl-clay.  mail  Is  lx.tt.*r 
than  simply  talking  alxiiit  th.*m.  We 
have  in  the  d.*nartment  ofru.e  n  fib* 
full  of  samples  that  I  sliowi'd  you  dur¬ 
ing  .Mir  jxistobservation  coiif.*rence 
Id«*as«*  us..  th.*m  in  the  fiitiir.*;  they 
will  make  l.*arning  more  ni..aniiigful 
and  pennan.*nt, 

fAnotbrr  reptwi  makes  these  points 


amcf'min^  the  me  of  tistuil  aids): 

Visual  aids  are  indisp<*risahle.  Use 
our  Sme.ad  filing  cabinet  and  the  small 
filing  Ixix.'s  to  lx*  found  in  the  typ<*- 
writing  r.xim  wh..re  you  teach.  We 
have  ..nough  for  distribution.  You  did 

u. s<*  a  f«iltl.*r  and  a  few  sample  letters, 
but  tliey  wer<*  not  enough;  and  your 
telling  is  n«it  so  ..ffet^ive  as  their  do¬ 
ing.  'rlie  Sm<*ad  filing  aids  are  esix*- 
cially  .*ff.*ctive,  and  they  should  lx* 
us.*d  when.'ver  possible. 

It  is  also  imp<irtant,  in  using  visual 

ai. ls,  that  tlu*y  lx*  pr.-jiared  in  ad- 

v. incc  s.1  that  they  are  available  f.ir 
imm..diate  use  wli.*!!  n..ed<.d.  We  can't 
have  stiidi'iits  sitting  around  while  the 

t. *acher  searches  for  the  aids  .she 
wishes  to  us.*.  This  is  part  of  g.xid  l<*s- 
son  planning  and  pr(*paratiori. 

CI.ASSKOOM  PRACJ-nCK:  The  class 
was  ruit  given  erumgh  time  to  an-vtcer 
(fiiestions. 

REPORT  COMMENT:  You  tend  on 
o..f.asion  t.i  answ.*r  y.iiir  own  .jiies- 
tions,  lx.caus.*  y.iii  are  so  .‘ager  to 
m.ive  on  with  the  work.  It  niiglit  lx* 

w. .|l  t.i  allow  a  litth*  time  aft.*r  <*a..h 
.piesti.Mi  to  ix'rmit  your  girls  to  think 
more  alxiiit  it  and  to  d.*v.*lop  their 
answers.  With  quc*stions  that  involve 
<1  listing  of  it..ms  or  s..v..ral  answers, 
ask  y.Mir  girls  t.i  jot  down  th<*ir  ari- 
sw.'rs  .in  a  sh*...t  of  [)ap<.r.  'Tliis  pr.K'.*- 
.lure  may  ind...*.!  tak.*  time  aixl  give 
til.*  a|ip.*aran(...  .if  slowing  down  the 
l.'Ssori,  but  it  is  also  a  in.*ans  .if  pro- 
vi.ling  our  girls  with  th.*  op|xirtunity 
to  think  a  .pi.*stion  tiir.iugli.  Many  of 
til.,  m.ir.*  .•.impl..x,  involvi'd  .pi..stions 
iiuiy  g.i  unansw..r.*.l  simply  lx*cause 
w..  .1.1  n.it  giv.‘  our  girls  suffici..nt  tim.*. 

CI.ASSROOM  PRAC.TK;E:  The 
teacher  used  the  Teletraitur  to  pre¬ 
sent  proper  telefihone  techniques. 

REPORT  COMMENT:  'Fliank  y.m  for 
inviting  m.*  in  t.i  y.iiir  f.'P  217  class 
to  observe  y.iiir  l.'sson  on  th.*  'F'.*!.*- 
train.*r.  It  was  a  most  ..njosabl..  les¬ 
son.  Your  girls  ar.*  t.i  lx*  (*ongratulat..d 
for  tli.'ir  .•X(s.||..nt  Ix'havior,  tb..ir  iii- 
t.'r.'st  in  tlx*  t.'l.*plion..  and  g.xxl  t.*l.*- 
phone  t.-(  biii.pi..s,  an.l  tlx'lr  .si-op.-ra- 
tion  and  particip.ition  in  tlx*  l..ss.in  I 
Ix-lii.v."  that  th..y  will  r..ally  lx*  t.*!..- 
plion.*-c.inscious  from  now  on. 

You  cov.‘r.*«l  a  gr..at  .leal  during  this 
short  ix.riixl.  Not  .inly  did  y.iu  have 
four  con v.-rsat ions,  .-ach  of  whi.h  .*n- 
t.ol...l  s..ttiug  up  th..  situ.itioii.  but  you 
.dso  ...include.l  ...u  h  coiiv.-rs.iti.in  with 
a  .livussion  .if  its  str.*ngths  an.l  weak- 
(Cimtinued  on  imue  Vi) 
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Here's  Your  "Change" 
in  Retailing 


ES'KHY  KKTAIIJNX;  ttachcr  is 
uware  of  the  need  for  tnotivating 
students,  esjreeially  wlicn  lie  intro¬ 
duces  ahthnietic  and  the  projH'r  use 
of  the  cash  register.  No  teacher  wdl 
<leny  the  iinixirtance  of  these  subjects, 
but  most  will  admit  that  they  can 
l>ett)me  Ixiring  when  taught  from  the 
textlxmk  alone.  I  am  not  im])lying 
that  a  textiMMik  is  not  impoitaiit  for 
the  course,  but  it  is  always  worth 
whih?  to  supphnnent  any  text  with 
motivating  devices. 

1  held  a  recent  orientation  program 
for  my  retailing  students  Indore  we 
took  up  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
the  cash  register.  To  create  student  in¬ 
terest,  I  invited  a  representative  of  the 
.National  C.'ash  Kegister  (’oinpany  to 
address  my  class.  The  representative, 
Larry  Cieiiss,  graciously  consented  to 
bring  one  of  his  firm’s  latest  models 
.Old  demonstrate  its  use  In-fore  the 
class.  .After  the  deiiionstration,  he 
called  on  a  few  members  of  the  class 
to  ojn-rate  the  machine.  Stinlent  co- 
oin-ration  was  so  spirited  that  .Mr. 
(ieuss  agreed  to  leave  tin-  machiin- 
with  us  for  a  week  so  that  every  stu¬ 
dent  could  In-come  acipiainted  with  it. 

For  tin*  next  class  meeting,  1  prc-- 
parc-d  a  ditto  of  34  simple  problems  in 
addition.  One  m<*mber  of  tin-  class, 
who  had  In-c-ome  familiar  with  tin- 
cash  register  the  previous  day,  stinid 
in-xt  to  tin-  machine  in  the  role  of  in¬ 
structor.  Another  student  used  the 
regist(-r  to  add  one  of  the  problems  I 
had  dittin-d,  while  the  seated  students 
tried  to  In-at  the  machine  at  reaching 
the  answer,  'rhey  use<l  tin-  total  on  tin- 
cash  register  as  a  cln*ck  of  their  uc- 
curacy.  Naturally,  as  each  student  In-- 
came  mure  familiar  with  the  maehiin-, 
it  In-came  mort-  and  more  difficult  for 
the  s<.-ated  ix*ncil-wielders  to  In-at  fin- 
machine. 

The  next  day,  I  wrote  sonn-  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  blackiniarfl.  Tin-  following 
is  an  (-xample: 

$  1 .09  m<*ats 
2.10  griK-eries 
2.35  prinluce 
I.H9  meats 
.■30  ln>ttle  refund 
09.21  check  to  lx*  cashed 

I  a.ssigned  a  student  to  work  out  the 
c-orrect  change  at  tin;  cash  n-gister, 
while  the  other  students  indved  it  at 
their  seats.  For  this  exercise,  1  sr*cured 
bills  of  play  money  and  two  dollars 
worth  of  change.  Kach  student  at  tin- 
cash  regist<T  was  cln-cked  by  the  .stii- 
<lenf  instructor  to  see  if  he  complied 


with  all  the  chang<--inaking  [irinciples 
—repeating  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived,  ringing  up  the  correct  amount, 
taking  the  printed  receipt  from  tln- 
sidr-  of  the  regist«-r,  placing  tin-  r«*ceipf 
on  the  change  plate  In-side  the  bill, 
making  ch.mge  by  counting  bark  tin* 
changi*,  snapping  each  bill,  etc.  These 
vv(-re  the  principles  they  had  learned 
from  lln-ir  textlniok  assignment. 

I  his  drill  took  three  days.  (Jn  tin- 
last  day,  we  discussed  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter,  its  list-  and  advantages.  We  alvi 
discii-ssed  the  experiences  that  soiin- 
stiideiits  had  had  with  cash  registers 
on  part-time  jobs  and  some  of  tin- 
rules  that  their  em|)loyers  had  iiiged 
tin-rri  to  follow. 

'Fry  a  classroom  undertaking  such 
as  1  have  destTiln-il  In-re.  Not  onl> 
will  it  stimulate  your  students’  interest 
in  the  unit,  but  it  will  alvi  lx-  a  prae 
tical  exin-rience  that  will  In-nefit  tln-m 
on  their  first  job.  Ortainly  your  hnal 
businessmen  will  sinhi  learn  to  relax 
around  their  check-out  counters! 


A  real 

cash  register 
stimulates  your 
students 
In  learning  how 
to  make  change 


GEORGE  S.  BIGLER 

►  ftiew  /ofi')  ^hfyil 
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SECOND  OF  TWO  PARTS 


Records  mean  people — 
after  your  students  learn 
this  fact,  they'll  never 
think  of  filing  as  a  chore 


The  FOUKTH  IMY.  Now  your 
students  realize  that  records  in* 
volve  people,  people  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  such  as  the  142.000,000  names 
in  the  StK'ial  Sectirity’s  National  Ein- 
ployt^e  Index.  Tlie  purp<jse  of  today’s 
lesson  is  to  teach  the  indexing  rules 
lor  individual  names.  (If  time  per¬ 
mits,  the  teacher  may  add  color  to 
the  course  by  tracing  the  history  of 
filing  from  ancient  to  modern  times.) 

All  textlMK)ks  sugg(;st  how  to  tt*ach 
indexing  nih'S.  My  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  again  on  people— on  individ¬ 
uals.  Picture  stories  from  all  over 
the  world  make  students  realize  that 
names  can  present  problems  and 
that  iM'hind  each  name  there  is  an 
individual  to  whom  that  name  means 
honor,  re.sp<*ct,  and  all  that  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  his  cviltiire  has  emlMKlit'd 
in  that  name. 

Americaniz(‘d  names  are  usually  so 
simplified  that  much  of  their  tradi¬ 
tion  and  history  are  no  longer  appa¬ 
rent.  We  must  Ik*  careful,  tlu*refore, 
not  to  strip  honor  and  respr'i-t  from 
thes<*  names  as  well.  Each  individ¬ 
ual  has  in  him  tin*  desire  to.  Ik*  im¬ 
portant.  A  man’s  name  sums  up  that 
which  makes  him  important  to  him- 
S4*lf.  I  often  (piote  James  A.  Farley; 
“It  is  a  courteous  thing  to  get  and 
reinemlK*r  a  man’s  name  accurately. 
Probably  everylKKly  at  one  time  or 
another  has  iK-en  miffed,  if  not  an¬ 
gered,  by  Ireing  wrongly  address<*d.’’ 

Kiisiness  (‘xi.sts  through  its  custo¬ 
mer  relations,  I  have  said.  Employt*es 
who  handle  names,  especially  those 
who  file  them  away  for  others  to 
work  with,  mu.st  S(*t  up  each  name  so 
that  there  can  Ire  no  future  <|uestion 
of  its  correct  order,  sp4*Iling,  and 
title. 

I  do  not  lK*lieve  in  the  m<Kl(*rn 
tr(*nd  of  simply  writing  the  last  naim* 
first.  Make  a  study  of  the  mimlrer 
•»f  |K*rsons  who  have  rec'cived  mail 
addr<*ssr'd  exactly  as  the  name  is 
written  in  the  file.  "Jenkins  Verona" 
(»n  my  file  card  somewhere  iK'caim* 
J<*nkins  Wrona  on  an  envelope,  w'ith 
the  variation  of  Mr.  Jenkins  Wrona. 
Find  out  in  your  study  what  p<*opl<‘ 
rio  to  mail  that  is  inc*orrectIy  ad¬ 
dressed.  If  it  is  read  at  all.  the  mes¬ 
sage  inside  usually  must  lie  r(*mark- 
able  if  it  is  to  have  the  desired 
«*ffect.  A  |)erson  instinctively  feels 
that  a  company  that  does  not  ad- 
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dress  him  correctly  will  have  little 
resjM'ct  for  his  pocketlxxik  and  may 
try  to  sell  him  ati> thing,  regardless 
of  its  true  value.  Of  cxrurse,  there 
are  thos<:  who  have  philosophically 
come  to  accept  this  insult  as  another 
of  the  inefficiencies  of  intMleni  work¬ 
ers;  blit  the  go<Kl  will  of  business 
cannot  long  thrive  on  inefficiency. 

1  teach  my  students  not  only  to 
separate  tfie  surname  and  given 
name  with  a  comma  but,  in  names 
that  present  real  problems,  to  under¬ 
line  the  surname  and  to  show  the 
title  lest  any  possible  doubt  should 
arise.  During  the  war,  my  students 
set  up  two  files  of  1()0,0(K)  names 
tor  sugar  and  gas  rationing.  A  large 
niimlH'r  of  the  world’s  languages  was 
represtMited  in  those  names.  By  set¬ 
ting  the  files  up  always  in  terms  of 
finding,  thinking  always  of  the  per¬ 
son  Im'IuikI  the  name  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  pattern  for  his  name,  we  were 
able  to  index  the  names  so  that 
thos<‘  who  used  the  fil«*s  later  said 
that  never  did  they  have  any  trouble 
finding  a  name. 

Forms  that  specify  "Print  family 
name  first"  are  of  some  help,  but 
your  students  will  learn  Iniw  limited 
this  help  can  lie  when  fln-y  file  the 
enrollment  and  program  cards  for 
your  sch(M)l.  By  filing  2,.'5(K)  to  3,(KK) 
enrollment  cards,  students  learn  Imw 
to  decipher  the  illegible  names  of 
fellow'  students  and  to  spot  when  a 
surname  is  written  first.  Of  t'oursi*, 
these  are  the  same  problems  that  the 
file  clerk  must  deal  with:  from  un¬ 
intelligible  scratches  she  deciphers 
the  true  name,  then  inserts  it  into 
the  file  correctly  so  that  Mr.  Public 
will  always  lx*  a  happy  customer. 

This  lesson  will  always  lx*  inter¬ 
esting  if  yon  have  a  collection  of 
challenging  names.  C!ompile  such  a 
list  and  write  the  names  on  the 
Ixiard.  Ix‘t  the  students  discuss  each 
one,  thinking  always  in  terms  «)f 
findina  it.  This  forces  them  to  think 
alxxit  the  individual  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  pattern  of  his  name.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  name  and  the  in- 
rlexing  rules,  insist  that  each  student 
decide  how  he  would  file  the  name. 
In  this  way,  you  are  teaching  your 
students  how  to  apply  the  rtiles, 
analyze  the  names,  and  make  a  de¬ 
cision.  Confiderjce  in  making  correct 
decisions  is  invaluafde  to  a  file  clerk. 


Here  is  a  sample  of  the  fun  one 
may  have  m  studying  names.  For¬ 
eign  names  are  simple  once  the  rules 
are  known,  but  students  sfiould  al¬ 
ways  lx*  on  the  alert  fur  s«>-called 
problem  names.  Here,  then,  are  six 
ioreign  names: 

Mahgahkt  Van  Dkn  Bkhg:  in 
Belgium  this  would  lx*  filed  under 
“fh'rg,"  but  when  Aniericani/ed  it  is 
filcul  under  "Van  den  Berg." 

Eicnsista  Sta.  .Mahia:  this  Portu- 
gues4‘  name  is  filed  under  "Santa 
Maria.” 

lai.Y  Do  Dal  Pohtu:  filed  under 
“Do  Dal  Porto.” 

VViLKHfcn  Van  Ixikhkn  Stiji:  this 
Dutch  name  is  filed  under  "Van 
lax'lx-n  .S<-ls.” 

Sl'SAS  DK.  \’lUK.S  VAN  DoKSHOHC.II  I 
filed  under  "van  Dix-sbnrgh.” 

JosK  MahiinI':/  Amaimuc  this 
Spanish  name  is  filed  under  “Marti- 
iKv";  when  a  Spaniard  uses  the  fam¬ 
ily  names  of  Ixitli  parents,  the  pa¬ 
ternal  name,  wliiih  ap[M!ars  first, 
takes  precedence. 

There  will  always  lx:  a  few  names 
that  do  not  follow  the  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  name  pattern.  'I’he  file  ch'rk 
should  lx*  aware  of  tliese  dilfereixcs 
in  order  to  detect  |xissible  fifing  errors 
or  to  avoid  making  them  himself.  He 
should  lx;  particularly  careful  of  com- 
|Xiund  family  names  used  wihout  a 
hyphen.  “Henry  Oalxit  Dxlge”  is  filed 
under  "laxlge,"  but  some  |X‘rsons  pre¬ 
fer  to  lx*  filed  under  what  is  normally 
considered  the  middle  name. 

.Nothing  irritates  a  man  more  than 
to  have  someone  else  tell  him  how 
to  spell  his  name.  'I'he  more  one 
studies  the  names  in  a  community, 
the  more  one  realizes  how  many 
lM;rsons  have  either  wittingly  or  un¬ 
wittingly  ignori'd  the  pattern  set  by 
established  usage.  Sometimes  thesi- 
changes  are  even  the  result  of  care¬ 
lessness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
whos4*  maiden  name  was  Helen  Mc- 
lamghlin  and  who  married  a  man 
named  Dalton.  Wanting  to  ke«*p  her 
maiden  name  but  tiring  of  writing  it 
out,  she  srxin  signed  her  name,  Helen 
McDalton.  A  pr-riixl  after  the  Me 
would  indicate  that  this  was  an  ab¬ 
breviation,  but  even  so  this  name 
will  probably  always  lx;  misfiled.  Yet 
another  ahbreviaterl  name  presr*nts  no 
filing  problem:  Mrs.  (.'ornelins  van  H. 
Fngerf. 


B<‘c.iuse  of  the  careh’ss  way  iXM|)le 
treat  then  own  names,  the  vaiiations 
ot  individual  use,  and  the  diHerenit's 
cieateil  by  a  change  in  language,  a 
business  oilict*  must  lx;  aleit  to  make 
every  name  accurate.  Kach  name 
must  lx*  set  up  and  spelled  as  the 
owner  wants  it  and  niaiki‘d  so  that 
everyone  in  the  ollii'e  will  know 
what  its  correct  lurm  is. 

rhis  topic  cannot  lx*  dis(x>s<*d  ol 
without  a  leminder  ol  the  nuxlern 
trend  that  leaves  one  with  no  indi¬ 
cation  oi  whether  tin*  name  is  mas¬ 
culine  or  feminine:  Kvelyii,  Shirli;y, 
Bobin,  N'ivian,  etc.  Other  names 
change  thi‘ir  spelling,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  piiblir;  often  conliises  the  inas- 
ciihne  and  feminine  (Francis  and 
Frances)  so  that  tin*  subjeit  may 
still  lx*  addressed  incorrectly.  It  is 
|X)ssible  to  turn  a  Ixiy’s  name  into 
a  girl’s  name  by  adding  "it;”  (Bill 
and  Billie).  II  these  people  are  to 
lx-  properly  addressed,  the  clerk 
who  adds  their  names  to  the  files 
nmsi  milic.ite  the  correct  titles. 

Th«  Fifth  Day 

Yesterday  your  students  learned 
that  names  are  indexed  by  units  and 
what  constitutes  out*  unit  of  a  name. 

I  ixlay  we  apply  this  knowledge  while 
filing  names.  .Memory,  organization, 
and  handwriting  skills  are  involvi'd. 

An  alphalH;t  drill  is  atlvisable,  as 
is  a  dull  on  writing  the  letters  that 
are  most  commonly  confiiserl.  Palniei- 
metlxxl  w'riting  pamds  are  u.s«'ful  for 
this,  but  all  stiid«*nts  who  can  print 
are  encoiirageil  to  do  so.  Som<*tiiiu*s 
it  IS  hel|)fiil  if  tlx'y  jiractice  writing 
naiiH'S  on  large  sheets  of  graph  pa- 
|X‘r.  All  such  work  is  done  in  ink. 

Using  a  li.st  of  names  that  illustrate 
till*  principles  you  have  taught,  you 
are  ready  to  leach  your  students 
how  to  iiM*  ."S  by  .3  rarrls.  First,  tell 
f'ach  stu(h‘nt  to  clear  the  up|X-r  part 
of  his  desk.  'I'hen  give  him  a  pile 
of  clean  file  cards,  on  each  of  which 
he  is  to  write  one  of  tin*  names  on 
your  list.  The  list  ami  blank  cards 
are  placf*d  in  the  center  of  the  rlesk. 
The  cards  are  fanned  just  fMiough  to 
that  they  can  lx*  puked  up  rpiickly. 
If  the  di;sk  is  wide  enough,  divide 
the  top  into  five  rows,  each  row  to 
accornnuxlalc  a  rlifferent  ser-tioii  of 
the  alphalx-t  Tfiesr*  s«-ctimis  will  vary 
(C<pntinurd  tm  ;xige  -ifi) 
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HOWS  AND  WHYS  OF  UNIFORM  EXAMINATIONS  (CmUinwci  frmn  pane  IH) 


liarraKkiri^  aiiyoiK:?  Are  th<;  (jiic^tion 
klii'i'tk  iiiadi*  availahh:  to  tlio  stii* 
(li-iitx?  U  till’  work  jtoiii;  ovi;r  carc- 
lully?  How  iniii’li  iJo  tin*  »to(i<*fits 
profit  from  the  work  of  tin;  period? 
To  what  rxtriit  are  KtiKleiitk  who 
I’xtt’lli'il  l)roii){ht  into  active  partici¬ 
pation? 

I'ostexamination  vixitx  will  cliscloM* 
how  i*ffix-tive  reineclial  inxtriiction 
lx -particularly  xoiim;  of  the  newer 
techni<|iiex  for  conducting  it.  In  hriid, 
the  xupervikor  invcsti){utes  what  im; 
ix  made  of  the  text  rexultx  and  how 
the  examination,  the  work  prec(;din){ 
it,  and  the  work  that  followx  are  in- 
terrelatiil  by  the  teacher. 

KKVl.SION  MFT IICIDS.  Hear  in  mind 
that  it'x  not  only  the  xtiidentx  we  are 
lextiiiK;  it  ix  alxo  the  effectiveness  of 
our  inxtruction.  Teachers  should  re¬ 
examine  their  methods  of  presiuitinK 
topics  when,  according  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  results,  many  stiidentii:  have 
faih’d  to  master  those  topics. 

T  he  inelhiMl  may  la*  a  sound  one— 
for  other  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  la-  la-da^o^^ically  unsound. 
Heappraisal  is  in  order,  as  is  ex|a‘ti- 
nienlalion  with  other  approaches,  vis- 


topics  should  be  shifted  to  other 
grades  or  even  deleted  altogether. 
If  they  are  to  Ire  retained,  then  pi-r- 
haps  their  cirntent  should  be  simpli¬ 
fied,  the  teaching  se(|uenee  altered, 
or  the  time  allowance  rearranged. 

Of  course,  there  may  Ixr  nothing 
wrong  with  the  syllabus.  Instead, 
the  instructional  materials  may  Ire  in- 
adeipiate  for  the  topic  in  question. 
Owe  should  not  Ik*  tiar  hasty  in  draw¬ 
ing  any  crrnclusions  until  one  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tors.  Once  this  study  has  In'en  rnadi*, 
however,  and  there  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  (piality  of  learning,  then 
syllabus  miKlification  should  Im*  given 
immediate  attention. 

(:0.NFKKE.\C;KS.  t:onferences  oHer 
a  sujM‘rvisor  an  effective  follow-up  to 
the  examinations  program.  Individual 
conferences  with  each  teachc*r  may 
bring  to  light  factors  that  have  an 
iin|>ortant  iM’aring  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  on  the  learning  by  the  .stu¬ 
dents,  or  on  the  testing  program  it- 
Sl’lf. 

The  teacher  with  problc'ins  needs 
help,  hut  such  help  will  Im*  sought 
only  whc*n  there  is  u  sympathetic 


Its  to  classc’s  vsith  similar  trouble  spots, 
and  great(*r  care  with  lesson  plan- 
ning. 

.SYU.AItr.S.  When  a  small  nunilM’r 
of  students  do  |)<M»rly  on  a  cc*rtaiu 
<|uextion,  one  may  infer  that  lht*s4* 
students  nt*ed  rc’teaching.  Whi*ii  a 
x|M*cilie  ty|M’  of  error  is  confined  to 
the  pa|N*rs  of  studc’iits  taught  by  one 
teacher,  it  is  fair  to  assume*  that 
that  tt*acher’s  work  is  deficient  in 
some  res|M*ct.  When,  however,  all 
sludc’iits,  rc’gardless  of  teacher,  fail 
to  answc*r  a  givni  question,  the  fault 
lit*s  neither  with  thc’iii  nor  with  thc’ir 
ti*achers. 

It  may  well  Im*  that  the  .syllabus 
ix  unrealistic.  Perhaps  some  of  the* 


Ixiiid  lM‘twi‘t*n  the  teacher  and  his 
su|M'r\isor.  (ainlereiKi’s  help  to  build 
this  trust  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
Whc’ii  a  tc’aclwr’s  c*ffc*ctivenc*ss  is  con- 
sisti*iitly  low,  it  is  im|M*rative  that  he 
have  not  the  slightt*st  suspicion  that 
he  is  on  the  defc*nsive;  oth«*rwise  a 
joint  c*fiort  to  solve  the  mutual  prob¬ 
lem  will  never  materiali/a*. 

After  the  examinations  program  is 
completcMl,  the*  following  thre***  cpies- 
tions  should  Im*  ask(*d;  What  have 
vou  lt*arned  alMuit  ymir  students? 
What  have  you  leanic*d  alaiiit  your 
teaching?  What  have  you  learm*d 
alMiiit  testing? 

These  cpiestions  lead  into  more 
siM*cific  siibjwts:  W'hy  do  students 
fail  tests?  Should  the  time  allowed 


Im’  increased  or  Im;  reduced?  Should 
the  tests  Im;  given  earlmr  in  the  term 
or  later?  Should  sonu*  phase  of  the 
examination  be  given  in  class  lH*iore 
tlm  formal  examination  in  order  to 
rase  the  marking  load?  How  can 
learning  Ik  improved  in  weak  areas? 
What  new  tests  should  Im*  devised 
by  the  department? 

GUIIJA.NCJE.  The  results  of  a  uni¬ 
form  examination  may  Ik  used  as  a 
screening  device;  by  the  department’s 
guidance  program.  Students  who  p(*r- 
form  extremely  well  on  daily  and 
unit  tests  but  who  do  pcxirly  on  the 
uniform  examinations,  offer  a  distinct 
challenge. 

The  examination,  if  administered 
to  every  stmlent,  may  provide  an 
index  of  jKrsonality  deviates.  These 
students  should  not  Ik  ignored,  but 
should  Im;  given  ail  the  attention 
(Missible.  TTm*  guidance*  comcselors, 
scIkmiI  psychologist,  and  scIkmiI  social 
cas(*worker  may  all  Im*  called  into 
the  picture.  In  such  ca.ses  we  are 
helping  not  only  the  deviate  but 
als<i  his  many  classmates,  w'hosr*  prog¬ 
ress  may  Im*  im[M*<led  by  his  pres- 
enc<*  among  them. 

Hut  while  the  guidance  people  are 
busy  with  this  year,  the  su|M*rvisor 
miLst  iKgin  to  consider  next  year’s 
students.  How  can  he  make  his  ex¬ 
aminations  program  a  lM*tter  one?  He 
will  take  out  his  notelMMik  and  Ik- 
gin  jotting  down  ideas  such  as  these: 

1.  Study  the  correlation  lM*tween 
examination  results  and  classwork. 

2.  Assign  a  committee  to  analyze 
all  failing  pap(*rs. 

•3.  Make  a  study  of  the  errors  that 
ar«;  made  by  the  upper  portion  of 
the  class. 

4.  Interview  failing  pupils  to  de¬ 
termine  the  causr*s  of  their  failure. 

How  differently  do  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  department  interpret  the 
marking  scheme? 

fl.  What  is  the  In-st  time  to  con- 
duc't  uniform  examinations? 

7.  Revise  the  form  us<*d  for  eval¬ 
uating  tests. 

H.  How  can  past  examinations  Im* 
put  to  more*  itse? 

9.  ('ompare  our  t(*sting  program 
with  that  used  at  other  schools. 

10.  Take  another  IfMik  at  my  phil¬ 
osophy  of  tt*sting. 

His  ideas  are  flowing  fast  now. 
The  su|M‘rvisor  relaxes.  He  is  sold  on 
the  practicality  as  well  as  the  atl- 
vantages  of  uniform  examinations. 
.\re  you? 

(This  conrlufles  the  /itK-parf  series.) 
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S(M)NEK  OH  LATEK,  a  busiiuss 
teacher  is  likely  to  Ire  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  b<‘c«)minf{  the  husiiiess 
s|K)nsor  of  the  hi^h  scIkm)!  annual, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  sponsor.  In  some  cases,  the  husi- 
ness  teacher  may  Ire  asked  t«r  h<*  S|ron- 
srrr  «rf  the  entire  projwt,  handling; 
the  literary  as  well  as  the  husiness  end 
<rf  the  annual. 

Ideally,  the  husiness  teacher  can 
projrerly  Ire  asked  to  undertake  the 
hiutiness  side  erf  the  annual.  The  lit¬ 
erary  s(r<rns(rrship  should  Ire  the  re- 
s|ronsihility  of  another  teacher  who  is 
better  (pialified  in  another  subject 
area. 

The  husiness  s|ron.vrr  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  s|rons<rr  must  Ire  on  an  e<|ual  basis. 
It  is  not  a  situation  in  which  the 
literary  sponsor  acts  as  the  leader  and 
the  husiness  spfrnsrrr  merely  keeps 
recxrrds.  Proper  recirrdkeeping  prcK-e- 
dure  is  essential,  but  it  represents  only 
a  fraction  of  the  business  sponsor’s  re- 
s|r<rnsibilitiet,  which  will  Ire  deveIo|>ed 
in  some  detail  later  on.  'Fhe  point  to 
Ire  established  from  the  start  is  that 
jrrint  sponsorship  exists  iti  fart,  not  in 
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name  only.  I'liis  concept  is  basic  ttr 
the  success  trf  an  annual.  IVcisions 
should  Ire  made  jointly  except  when 
(  I )  the  effect  trf  the  decision  hes 
fli*finitely  within  one  area  of  s|ronsor- 
ship,  anti  (2)  the  decision  dtM's  not 
affect  the  total  bnd((et  a)(rie<l  on  for 
the  annual.  In  other  words,  decisions 
are  made  co-tr|rerativeIy  within  a 
framework  that,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  is  the  biulKet. 

This  whole  idea  of  dual  or  joint 
s|Mrn.st)rship  on  an  etpial  basis  is  rec- 
o)(ni/a*<l  by  many  school  people  who 
handle  annuals,  but  ttar  often  it  is 
not  actually  carrieti  throiiKli.  Unftrr- 
tunately,  what  hap|M‘ns  in  far  too 
many  cases  is  that  the  literary  s|Krn- 
stir  unrealistically  pinnies  ahead  to¬ 
ward  the  ){oal  of  creating  a  master- 
piec'e  of  literary  effort,  with  no  refptrd 
for  such  practical  factors  as  the 
stinices  <»f  finance  or  the  ability  of 
the  school  t«)  Irear  the  ctrst.  Iltiwever 
laudable  it  may  be  to  aspire  to  create 


a  masterpiet'c,  of  what  value  is  it  if 
the  masterpiece  cannot  lit*  finantttl? 
Not  only  is  this  kinti  of  effort  value¬ 
less,  but  it  may  create  iintiesirable  ut- 
titiules  trn  the  pait  of  the  student 
staff.  (!ontrast  this  with  the  annual 
pnaliiced  co  <i|M‘ratively  so  that  it  not 
only  pays  for  itself  but  yiehls  a  little 
profit  for  the  pnrehasr*  of  some  addi¬ 
tional  ef|iiipmcnt  for  the  annual. 
Where  d»M-s  the  most  wholesome  e«ln- 
(ational  outcome  lie?  With  <'o opera¬ 
tive  S[Krnsorship,  certainly. 

W'bat  are  tin*  s|M-cific  r»*s|r<»nsibil- 
ities  of  the  business  siHinsor?  They 
are  broad  and  comprehensive,  K'diig 
far  Ireyoinl  the  traditional  conce|rt  of 
recordkeeping-  'Iliey  may  Im*  listed  as: 
(1)  planning  and  budget  making,  (2) 
sales  promotion,  (3)  recordkeeping. 
(4)  distribution  of  the  finishefi  an¬ 
nual,  (fi)  preparation  of  financial 
statement  and  closing  operations,  anrl 
(6)  preplanning  for  the  next  annual. 

Planning  and  Budget  Making. 

I  his  is  the  most  im|M>rtant  element  in 
the  suc<-ess  or  failure  of  the  annual. 

ffUitUinurtl  on  ru'il  fniur) 


A  tentative  budget  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  all  available  information  is 
essential.  Fiirtlwr,  this  budget  should 
l>e  used  as  a  guide  in  the  many  neces¬ 
sary  operations  tliat  go  iriU)  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  an  annual,  flow  should  this 
budget  l>e  prepared?  Simply  by  gath¬ 
ering  all  the  available  information 
and  then  making  a  considered  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  it.  Rememirer, 
however,  that  this  is  a  guide,  rurt  an 
absolute  s<*t  of  figures.  Sur  h  spe<-ific 
information  as  ex|a‘(-ted  in<‘ome  from 
sales,  advert iM'rnents,  clubs,  and  pic¬ 
tures  should  Im*  rec«*rderl.  'rlicn,  any 
.-idditional  current  factors  should  In- 
considered.  Rnt-this  tentative  budget 
will  Im*  valuable  only  if  it  is  /o//oicer/. 
(It  is  flexible  to  a  certain  degree,  of 
course.)  It  shoukl  Im*  referred  to  crm- 
staiitly  by  the  business  and  literary 
sponsors  as  well  us  by  appropriate 
memiM'rs  of  the  student  staff.  It  is 
in  this  constant  referral  that  the  real 
value  of  a  budget  lies.  As  work 
progresses  through  the  year,  income 
and  exp«nditur€*8  should  Im?  checked 
against  it.  Tlie  sponsors  and  staff  must 
know  how  the  annual  stands  finan¬ 
cially  i*very  step  of  the  way. 

Salas  Promotion.  Once  the 
budget  has  lM*en  prepared,  the  impor¬ 
tant  job  of  promotion  of  tlie  annual 
lM*gins.  Student  participation  and 
planning  are  basic  ingredients  for  sue- 
'CSS.  The  student  business  manager 
and  the  stiid(*nt  sales  staff  should  he 
in  on  all  the  meetings  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  'File  group  must  establish  a 
deflnito  starting  date  for  the  sales  cam¬ 
paign  as  well  as  decide  on  the  length 
of  the  subscription  drive.  (Some  sort 
of  uss(*mhly  program  usually  provides 
a  grNxl  beginning  for  such  a  drive.) 
The  group  must  also  «‘e  to  it  that  the 
advaiM-e  publicity  is  prepared. 

Racordkaaping  Procaduras. 

Ac'ciirucy  and  control  are  the  main 
('onsiderations  to  keep  in  mind  in 
setting  up  an  uevounting  ]>rocedurc. 
I  have  known  of  c-ases  in  which  the 
annual  lost  money  lM*cause  of  an  in- 
effcH'tuuI  r»*<-ordkeeping  system.  De¬ 
tails  will  vary  de])etiding  on  the  school 
situation,  hut  basically  the  record¬ 
keeping  system  should  emiMMly  the 
following: 

ImH  us  assume  that  sales  will  Im- 
handled  in  home  riMrms  through  stu¬ 
dent  sales  representatives.  Tire  neces¬ 
sary  forms  are  ( 1 )  a  sales-rt-ceiirt  IxMrk 
for  use  in  each  home  riMtm  by  the 
student  sales  representative  (set*  sam 
pie  page  above);  (2)  a  ledger  ar- 


STUB 

l>irfe  - 

il.  R.  - 

II.  K.  Tchr _ 

Subscriber’s 

Name  - 

Amt.  $ - 


Sales  Kep. 


RECEIPT 

Home  Room  -  Date 

Received  of  -  -  -  ♦ 

for  purchase  of  one  annual. 

II.  R.  Teacher 
Sales  Rep. 


Date  - - 

II.  R.  Tchr.  - 

Amount  - 

Sales  Rep.  — 
Recorded 


Date  - 

II.  R.  Tchr. 
Ammint 
Sales  Rep.  - 
Checked 


ranged  by  grades,  and  alphalM-tically 
by  home-rrM)m  teacher,  for  use  in  re¬ 
cording  sales  receipts  by  home  nxrm, 
with  a  controlling  account  of  cash  fur 
total  ca.sh  receipts  and  disbursements; 
and  (3)  a  money-receipt  form  for  use 
in  turning  in  subsr'ription  money  to 
the  business  manager  (sample  alxrve). 

lif-t’s  folhrw  a  typical  transaction, 
assuming  that  subscriptions  may  Im* 
bought  on  the  installment  plan. 

Tire  home-r(X)m  repre.sentative  re- 
ceivi*s  the  down  payment  from  a  stu¬ 
dent.  Tliat  transaction  is  rec-orded  in 
the  sales-receipt  Ixxik,  on  the  stub. 
(Tlie  receipt  portion  is  not  filled  in 
and  deliverr-d  to  the  student  until  the 
final  payment  is  made.)  Flach  stu¬ 
dent’s  paym<*nt  is  recorded  in  the 
same  manner.  Tlie  total  amount  of 
money  received  is  then  r<*corded  on 
the  rnoney-rec-eipt  form;  and  that 
form,  with  the  money,  is  given  to  the 
business  manager  on  a  regular,  estab¬ 
lished  basis. 

Wlien  the  student  business  man¬ 
ager  receives  the  money  from  a  stu¬ 
dent  representative,  he  checks  the 
money  receipt  form  against  the  money 
turned  in;  if  they  agree,  he  marks  the 
form  accordingly  and  returns  the 
right  half  to  the  home- room  repre¬ 
sentative.  Kach  home-r(M>m  sah*s  de¬ 
posit  is  handled  the  same  way.  If 
there  is  any  disagr<*<*ment,  that  par¬ 
ticular  home-room  deposit  is  held  up 
until  it  can  Im*  cleared.  After  com- 
|ileting  the  checking  of  each  home- 
riMim  collection,  the  business  manager 
records  the  deposit  in  the  appropriate 
home-riMim  page  of  the  ledger,  mark¬ 
ing  his  half  of  the  money  receipt  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  then  counts  the  total 
money  received  from  all  the  home 
r(K)ms  and  runs  off  an  adding-machine 


tajK?  of  all  the  money  receipts.  If  the 
figures  are  in  agreement,  he  records 
the  total  cash  received  in  the  control¬ 
ling  account,  cash,  clearly  marked  as 
subscriptions.  A  deposit  for  the  total 
amount  is  then  prepared  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  school  treasurer.  The 
tape  of  the  cash  receipts,  together 
with  the  receipt  forms  (left  half) 
are  filetl  by  date. 

Other  receipts,  such  as  advertising, 
club,  and  photographic  fe<*s,  should 
lie  liandled  on  the  basis  of  some  uni¬ 
form  receipt  form  or  IxMik.  In  the 
c-ase  of  advi*rtisements,  a  uniform 
contract  form  may  Im*  used  as  the 
basis  for  recording  that  money.  These 
receipts  are  recorded  separately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  classific'ation  in  use,  in 
the  c'ash  ac-count  and  are  clearly 
lalM*led.  Ac-tually,  then,  the  cash  ac¬ 
count  will  show  all  rec-eipts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  classification  in  use. 

Expenditures  are  entered  in  the 
cash  account  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
properly  dcK'umented  bill  or  a  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  voucher  (if  a  voucher 
system  is  us<*d  in  the  schcKil).  The 
authority  for  writing  the  check  usu¬ 
ally  rests  with  the  school  treasurer; 
however,  the  responsibility  for  the 
cxrrrectness  of  the  check  lies  with  the 
business  sponsor. 

Tliroughout  this  discussion  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  term  "business  manager" 
has  been  used.  Ideally,  this  means  a 
sfiidenf  business  manager.  It  has  been 
my  experiencie  th-t  a  student  can 
handle  all  the  phases  of  accounting 
except,  perhaps,  the  actual  signing  of 
the  voucher  for  payment  or  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  depisit  slip  for  money 
turned  in  to  the  schcxil  treasurer.  In 
some  cases,  the  student  may  even  Im* 
capable  of  doing  that.  In  any  event, 
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thr  final  rrsponsibilify  lies  with  the 
faculty  business  sponsor. 

Distribution  of  Annual.  The 

physical  distribution  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  situation.  Before 
the  annuals  can  Ik*  distributed,  tlu* 
sales-receipt  book  for  each  home  room 
must  be  checked  against  the  total 
amount  recorded  in  the  ledger  for 
each  room.  A  sheet  listing  all  the 
fully  paid  subscribers  is  then  prepare<l 
for  each  home  r(M)m.  A  place  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  this  sheet  for  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  signature  at  the  time  the  annual 
IS  rer-eived.  Afterward,  these  sheets 
are  fil,;d  as  a  permanent  record  of 
ilelivery. 

Financial  Statement  and  Clos¬ 
ing  Operations.  After  delivery  of 
the  annual,  the  financial  statement  is 
prepared.  Basically,  it  is  presenter!  in 
three  sections:  (1)  all  receipts,  (2) 
ail  disbursements,  (3)  net  profit  or 
net  loss.  The  exact  form  is  not  tcKi 
important.  'File  classification  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  depends  on 
the  specific  situation.  There  should, 
however,  be  uniformity  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  statenrents  and  budgets  from 
year  to  year.  This  permits  easy  com¬ 
parisons  and  analyses.  A  csipy  of  the 
financial  statement  should  Ire  filed  as 
a  permanent  recorrl,  Witle  publicity 
among  students  and  faculty  should  br- 
given  to  the  financial  statr'ment. 

The  file  for  the  annual  should  1k‘ 
put  in  order.  It  should  contain  ( I )  the 
budget;  (2)  the  ledger  she«*t.s,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cash  account;  (3)  the  rlis- 
tributkm  sheets;  (4)  the  financial 
statement;  and  (5)  all  correspond¬ 
ence  and  advertising  contracts  p<*r- 
taining  to  the  annual. 

Preplanning.  The  completion  of 
the  annual  marks  the  l>est  time  to 
think  of  next  year’s  annual.  Facts  and 
exiK'riences  are  fresh  and  may  Ik* 
reralled  easily.  Tentative  plans  may 
Ik*  jotted  down  b<*fore  the  close  of 
the  scluKil  year.  It  is  much  lK*tter  to 
do  this  tentative  planning  before  the 
summer  vacation  than  to  h-t  the 
matter  grow  stale  over  the  summer 
months.  The  actual  preparation  of  the 
budget,  however,  is  delayed  until  the 
lK*ginning  of  the  following  schrrol 
y<Mr. 

Tliis  presentation  is  intemled  to  Ik* 
a  general  discussion  of  principles  or 
steps  to  consider  in  the  preparation 
of  an  annual.  The  details  will  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  with  each  situation. 
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Roport  cardfl  What  agony  grading  can  cause 
iKith  teachers  and  students  alike!  One  of  the  features  of  shorthand,  how 
ever,  is  that  grarl<*s  are  related  rhrrvtiy  to  achi«*vement,  not  expressr*«l  in 
^  tenns  of  relative  standings.  Tlu*re|ore,  we  n(*ed  only  to  finrl  standards  b\ 

M  which  to  measure  student  acc'omplishmmt. 

ill!  Detroit  standards  vv»*re  worked  out  by  a  committer*  of  representative 
t«*acluTS.  The  committer*  studir'd  office  rr*(juirr*mr*nts  and  pa.st  stiirlent  ai*- 
complishrnr*nt.  They  sr*t  r*asily  attainable  goals  that  incrr*ase  gradually  to 
rr*acli  thr*  semi*ster’s  final  rr*ipiirr*inents.  sturlrnit’s  act'omplishment,  checketl 
against  the  scab*,  <lctr*rminr*s  his  mark  for  any  siK*cific  ikthkI  of  work.  But 
grading  lK*coni«*s  i*vr*n  niorr*  simple  wlu*n  eacli  sludr*nt  helps  in  the  evahia- 
f  tion  of  his  own  work.  Oner*  hr*  understands  the  e|emr*nts  that  enter  into 
I  marking  and  nndcrstanils  the  standards  hr*  must  rr*ach,  he  will  never  rpies- 

1  tion  thr*  mark  that  is  placr*<l  on  his  card-and  hr*  will  r*vr*ji  Ik*  able  to  ex 

f  plain  it  to  his  parr*nts.  Try  to  discuss  goals  r*arly  in  thr*  term,  so  that  r*acb 
student  knows  Iwitli  what  is  expr*ctr*<l  of  him  and  how  nearly  he  has  ap 
5  proachr*d  thosr*  ri*rpiirements. 

f  In  shorthand,  it  is  i*asy  to  r*vaiuate  spr'Iling,  brii‘f  forms,  and  the  rate 

“  and  accuracy  of  transcription.  In  addition  to  thr*sr*  r*lr*ments,  however,  such 

r|ua]itir*s  as  punctuality,  regularity  of  attr*n<lance,  priMliiction,  businesslikr* 
habits,  and  gr-neral  adaptability  should  also  Ik*  considrrr*d.  These  items  an* 
^  not  a  part  of  shorthanrl  itsr*lf,  but  thr*y  are  vital  to  shorthand  accomplish- 
i|  ment  and  success  on  the  job. 

Ia*t’s  break  down  the  thrr*r*  concrr*tr‘  elenir-nts  on  which  shorthand  marks 
^  are  based.  1.  /.orig/torir/  .fpr7/ing  is  the  initial  rr*<piirr*ment  of  shorthanrl.  All 
words  must  obviously  Ik*  spr*llr*rl  corrr*ct!y.  For  grading,  they  are  selecfi*d 
-  from  the  prr*vir*w  words,  marginal  words,  and  daily  lessons. 

I  2.  lirirf  fetrm  trusts  are  given  in  each  course.  The  first  sem<*ster’*  transcrip 
R  tion  is  made  from  the  textiKMik.  Hatr*  and  accuracy  of  transr'ription  are 

F  graderl  sr*parat<-ly.  In  snbsr-rpient  si*mr*sters,  brief  forms  arr*  dictatr*il  anrl 

g  transcrilK'd.  'Ihesr*  an*  gradr*il  for  iKith  shorthand  and  longhand. 

3.  TramrriptUm  is  starti-rl  r*ar!y  in  the  first  S4*mestr*r  and  becomes  in- 
^  cn*asingly  irri|Kirtant.  In  th«*  first  conrsr*,  transcription  is  always  in  long 
hanrl-dir<*ctly  from  thr*  laKik  until  late  in  the  term.  Far  h  transcript  carries 
two  grarles,  onr*  for  rate  anrl  one  for  ai'cnracy.  In  the  secrmrl  r'onrsr*,  rlict.j 
tirm  is  giveti  with  lKK>ks  open  anrl  is  tranvrilK*rl  in  IrHighand  from  one’s 
notes.  (Jrarles  arr*  givr*n  frrr  rate  and  accuracy. 

In  tin*  thirrl  anrl  frxirth  transr-riptirm  crxirses,  new  material  is  dir-taterl 
Tran.sr-ripts  are  ty|)ewrittr’n.  In  the  shr>rthand-spr*ed  test  tyjK*  of  manuscript, 
accuracy  anti  rate  are  crmsitlerrMl  seirarately.  A  ininimiini  rate  anrl  a  maxi¬ 
mum  numlK-r  r»f  errrrrs  havr*  Ik-cu  establisherl.  In  the  mailable-letter  trail 
scripts,  thr*  weekly  scrire  follows  suggestirms  in  onr  teacher’s  liandbrKik. 
These  scor«*s  arr*  ranki*d  so  that  each  student’s  grarle  may  Ik*  rietermined 
rpiickly. 

This  br(*akilown  of  marking  is  a  rlefinite  help  to  me  as  wr*ll  as  to  my 
students.  F-very  pirxe  of  work  that  a  sturlent  drK*s  is  filrxl  in  his  own 
sr*parate  foldr*r.  Far  h  folrler  contains  four  recorrl  sher*ts,  nttv  for  sp«*llirig, 
one  for  brief  form  t(*sts,  rme  for  transcriptirm  rate  anrl  accuracy,  anrl  one 
for  mailable-letter  scores.  Fach  student  fignr<*s  his  average  anrl  writes  it 
^  on  the  insirle  of  the  foIdi*r  cover,  indicating  any  iinprovemrxit.  Also  listed 
are  the  rinmiK'r  r»f  absr*ncr*s  anrl  times  tardy,  missing  assignments,  anrl  the 
gen«*ral  apiK*arancr*  of  the  stur]r*nt’s  work. 

Wlien  his  mark  is  broken  rlr,wn  like  this,  the  stiiih'iit  ber-omes  aware 
of  his  strr*ngths  anrl  wr*aknr*sses.  Ife  rr*ali/r*s  what  he  must  rlo,  his  prar-tirr- 
has  a  pnr|K>se,  anrl  his  intr*rr*st  grows.  C^rarling  l)er-r»mr*s  a  "breeze," 
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lnv«stm«nt  s*ri«s.  Hm-  art*  inatrrials  1 

availabli'  from  llii*  Ni;w  York  Sl<Kk  Kxi'liaii){r.  ’Iliree  are  ready  for  distrihii-  * 
lion;  “Ty|N*k  of  HiisineiiN  Orgaiii/atioiix,”  ‘"nic  American  C^oriMiratitin/’  an<l  I 
"Sl«H’k:  ( Common  and  Preferrerl,"  Ki^bt  more  will  lx*  distributed  soon.  Write  * 
to  the  New  York  Stixk  Kxchanne,  1  1  Wall  Street,  New  York  ft,  New  York,  i 
and  aik  for  tbe  ediieational  series,  “Yon  and  the  Investment  World.”  g 

lliree  films  have  also  Iwen  pr«KliK'e<l  by  tbe  New  York  St(Kk  KxcbanKe.  § 
'Hiey  are  available  free  «jf  charge  tlirongb  Mo<Iern  Talking  Picture  Service,  1 
Ine.,  3  P3ast  ."54  Strwt,  New  York  22.  Ask  for  “Working  Dollars,”  an  engaging  1 
story  of  bow  an  average  man  puts  bis  dollars  to  work;  "Yonr  Share  in  i 
Tomorrow,”  tbe  story  of  investors  in  America;  aii«l  “What  Makes  Us  'I’ick,”  g 
a  tf'ebnicolor  trip  to  the  stixk  market.  i 

DUplay  booklAtt.  P'earon  Pnblisbeis,  24.30  Fillmore  Strix^t,  San  Kranci.s<-o  * 
I.S,  (  .ildornia,  has  prcKliiced  a  series  of  IxMiklets  on  siMting  up  different  tyix's 
of  displays.  Kacb  one  will  provide  yon  with  a  wealth  of  new  tecbniipies.  Ask 
lor:  “Baited  Bulletin  Boards”  ($1..'>0),  "KK)  BlackUiard  (iames”  ($1..30), 
“Oeative  (aimigated  CJardlxiard”  ($1.25),  “Audio- V'isnal  Materials  and 
Te<linU|ni*s”  ($1.0.5),  and  "Living  Blacklmards”  ($1).  ' 

Ouidonc*  monopraphs.  A  series  of  .')()  American  Occupations  Mono-  ' 
graphs  lias  Ix^en  published  by  'I'be  Besearcb  Publishing  (iompany,  P,  O.  .  ^ 
Box  24.5,  Boston  1,  Mas.sachnselts.  ‘“rechnical  Writer,”  by  Dorothy  V'eon, 
is  No.  1<3  in  the  s<*ries  and  is  available  for  $1.  Write  for  a  complete  list 
of  monographs. 

Audio-viaual  dirActory.  An  excellent  gniile  to  current  models  of  audio¬ 
visual  equipment  (projectors,  reprcKliiciTS,  rtvorders,  and  accessories)  is  th<' 
Audio  Visual  ta|uipment  Diri’ctory.  'I'his  Ixiok  lists  more  than  .5(M)  miMlels 
and  gives  s|MVifications,  prices,  and  (iliotos.  Kaeh  co|)y  is  $.3.7.5,  if  your  f 
order  is  aci'ompaiiied  by  payment.  Mail  your  check  to  National  Audio- 
Visual  A.ssiM'iation,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Virginia. 

N«w  A  series  <if  teaching  aids,  laioklets  and  films,  h.is  iKM-n 

pr(Mhu‘<*d  by  the  United  States  Savings  an<l  I.oan  League,  221  North 
laiSalle  Str«‘et,  (diicago  1,  Illinois.  \  IB  page  Ixatklet,  “The  Savings  and 
f/oan  AssfK'iation,”  tells  the  story  of  savings  and  loan  assiKiations.  A  12- 
page  IxMiklet,  "Job  Opportunities,”  shows  op|xirtuniti€‘s  in  the  savings  and 
loan  business  and  includes  several  pages  of  suggestions  for  high  scIkhiI 
youths  seeking  jobs  in  any  business.  For  guidance  counselors,  there  is 
“Tlirift  and  Home  Owin'rship,”  a  classrrMim  fr’xt  on  financial  institutions;  a 
nominal  charge  is  made  for  this  IxMik. 

Two  films  are  available  also.  Both  may  lx*  Ixatked  free  of  charge,  anrl 
Ixith  are  accompanierl  by  a  teacher’s  manual.  “Wh«-ie  tlx*  Heart  Is”  shows 
the  advantages  of  hoiix*  ownership  and  what  it  can  nx'an  to  tlx*  individual 
and  the  community.  "Yours  to  Keep”  is  a  27-iniuut**  film  iu  sound  and  color 
that  stresses  thrift.  , 

Film  catalog.  Ihe  m.57-.58  (><‘n<*ral  Motors  Motion  Picliirr*  catalog  is 
now  available.  Tliis  catalog  lists  .58  sound  motion  pictures  iu  IBmrn.  'I'lx* 
films  are  loaned  without  charge,  i*xc‘ept  bir  r(*turu  |x>stag<*  to  fi.M  film 
library  offic<*s.  The  films  cover  a  variety  of  siibjcvts:  .Safety  and  Driver 
Kdiication,  Br  hind  the  Sc«*ix*s  of  Industry,  The  Human  Sitle  of  Industry, 
etc.  For  further  information,  write  to  ('.eneral  Motors,  Public  Belalions  St.iH, 
Film  Ubrary,  (leiieral  Motors  Building,  Dr-troit  2.  Michigan. 
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THE  FIRST  WEEK  IN  FILING 

(Corttinued  from  pa^e  31) 

aci-ording  to  the  needs  of  the  list 
Ix'ing  ust*d;  but  if  the  family  names 
on  your  list  lx*gin  with  each  of  the 
2B  letters  of  the  alphalx*t,  then  di¬ 
vide  the  alphalx't  into  a-e,  f-k,  l-o, 
p-s,  t-z. 

’I'lie  student  prints  each  name  on 
your  list  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  <;ach  card.  To  save  time  when 
checking,  all  names  should  lx*ar  a 
numlx*r,  which  should  lx*  put  in  the 
upp«*r  right  corner.  When  tlx*  <*ntr\, 
“John  Adams  ...  1,”  has  lx*en 

printed,  tlx*  card  is  removed  from 
tlx*  clean  pile  and  plact*d  face  up 
in  tlx*  first  row  (a-e)  at  tlx*  upp<*r 
left  comer  of  tlx*  desk.  When  tlx* 
s(*c<)nd  name,  “John  Taylor  .  .  .  2,” 
has  lx*eu  correctly  printed,  it  is  laid 
fait*  up,  as  the  first  card,  in  the 
fifth  row  (t-z)  at  the  upjx*r  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  desk.  One  is  thus 
rough-sorting  the  list  as  he  writes 
each  card. 

W’hen  there  is  a  card  for  evi*ry- 
one  on  the  list,  all  names  are  ex- 
|x>si*d  on  the  ilesk.  In  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  pick  up  the  cards  one  by  one 
in  alphalx*tical  order,  then  plait* 
them  face  ilown  in  that  s(*ction.  (ain- 
tiiiiie  picking  up  the  cards  in  alpha- 
ix*tical  order  in  each  row,  each  time 
placing  the  new  row  of  cards  fait* 
down  on  top  of  the  last  card  of  the 
preceding  row*.  P'inally,  the  student 
turns  the  carils  fait*  up  and  li.sts  them 
by  numlx*r  only,  in  the  oriler  they 
itime,  in  the  lower  left  itirner  of 
each  card.  This  enables  the  order  to 
lx*  checked  very  i|uii-kly  against  your 
key. 

You  will  be  amazt*!!  to  learn  how 
rapidly  at  least  IB  per  cent  of  your 
I'lass  will  lx*  able  to  improve,  from 
finishing  a  list  of  '30  names  in  thirty- 
eight  miixites  to  iloing  a  li.st  of  BO 
names  in  thirty-i*ight  minutes.  Of 
itxirsi*,  the  list  of  BO  names  should 
it»ver  all  the  filing  rules. 

But  this  latitude  in  student  ability 
offers  your  greatest  probletn:  how 
do  you  kei*p  a  whole  class  interested 
throughout  your  in.stnxtion,  challeng¬ 
ing  the  lH*st  in  each  student,  yet  not 
leaving  the  slow  ones  so  far  Ix'hiuil 
that  they  hwi*  interest?  The  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  may  help  you  to 
solve  this  problem: 

•  (iive  fast  students  each  day’s 
lards,  and  let  them  i*(»mbine  the  ««*ts 
for  four  or  five  days  into  one  alpha- 
lx*tizi*d  si*t.  Keep  the  lx*tter-printeil 
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M-ts  from  previous  years,  ami  lef 
slow  students  work  at  alphalR-tiziii^ 
these  correctly  written  cards. 

•  (nv(‘  each  student  an  ontline  of 
the  i-onrs<\  shoxsin^  lM>th  the  order 
III  which  the  work  is  to  Im-  done  and 
the  time  in  which  it  is  to  lx*  com¬ 
pleted. 

•  List-  two  sHs  of  h  tters.  la-t  he 
slow  students  nsr*  75  letters  and  the 
fast  om*s  175  on  the  same  joh.  All 
practice  materials,  of  conrsr*,  are  not 
(‘<|nip|x><l  with  two  s«*ts  of  lettms. 

•  Oblige  slow  students  to  iisr-  the 
classriMim  during  their  study  pericxls 
TIury  will  thus  work  two  hours  a  day 
rather  than  one.  This  is  not  alwaxs 
possible,  hut  it  is  the  Ix'St  answer. 

•  Knconrage  fu.st  students  to  snh- 
mit  individual  projeets.  These  projects 
should  Im-  develo|M>d  around  each 
student’s  hohhy.  Thes<*  may  include 
making  a  siihject  joke  file,  a  suh)ect 
cartiNHi  file,  a  geographie  file  of  a 
match  IxNik  t'ollection,  etc.  Ih rough 
the  years,  my  .students  haxe  also 
done  subject  files  on  such  topics  as 
gardening,  the  danct*,  interior  decor¬ 
ation,  history  of  costume  design,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  aviation.  One  student, 
who  expected  to  lM*come  a  teacher 
of  journalism,  si>t  up  a  m'wspapei 
“morgue”  for  the  schmil  paper. 

1  eannot  emphasi/.e  enough  that  I 
encourage  my  students  to  apply  their 
efioils  to  something  in  whidi  they 
are  already  interested.  A  rerreation 
file  xvas  compiled  by  a  student  wlui 
xxanted  to  lx*  a  recreation  ilirettor, 

.1  scouting  file  hy  om*  who  wanted  to 
lx*  a  sx'outing  director.  .Another  stii- 
dr-nt’s  file  Ixvanie  invaluable  for  a 
r-ost lime-rental  business.  I  also  en- 
eiiiirage  my  girls  to  compile  xvhat  I 
call  a  pr-rsonal  inventory  file,  a  siih- 
jeit  file  showing  <lress  styles  and 
Ix'aiity  metluxls  to  which  each  one 
is  suited.  It  covers  appropriate  cloth¬ 
ing,  hairdo’s,  complexion  care,  jros- 
tiire,  exerci.vs,  nutrition,  and  other 
basic  factors  of  feminine  charm. 

Sinct?  slow  students  are  your  ton- 
cern,  don’t  forget  to  slip  out  of  your 
role  of  office  manager  <K-casionally . 
You  cannot  completely  retain  this  at¬ 
titude,  anyway,  for  a  tr-acher’s  in.iin 
ohjeetive  is  not  prixluction  and  prof¬ 
its  hut  aiding  the  groxxth  of  hei 
students,  through  chiding  if  nec<*s- 
sary.  'reaching  takes  on  its  |x-rmanent 
xaliie  when  the  student  le.irns  how 
to  find  his  own  goals  and  develop 
his  own  incentives. 

Siiut'  he  is  a  s<-nior,  r-ach  studi-nt 
knows  lie  will  lx*  hxiking  for  a  joh 
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Are  you  a  four-star  toachor?  I  learned 
about  loiir-st.ii  te.uh<‘is  .several  years  ago  from  a  ftiend  of  mine,  l.iicllle 
('.olden,  XX ho  teaches  m  a  jiiinor  high  school  in  a  suburb  of  St.  lamis.  Some 
of  you  may  know  lier.  It  seems  that  an  Knglish  teacher  had  asked  her 
students  to  xxrile  a  theme  evaluating  teachers  they  had  had.  Oiu*  gill 
came  up  with  a  rather  original  pa[X‘r.  VV’hm  she  rankl'd  all  the  teachers 
whom  she  had  Ix'cn  exposed  to  in  her  I'ight  ye.irs  of  schixilmg,  she  tiiil  it 
in  military  fashion- from  c-orixirals  right  on  up  through  four-star  generals 
(  I  he  foiir-.star  ranks  xxere  mighty  thin,  Ix-lieve  me!)  NN’iote  this  student: 

I  "In  all  my  scIkmiI  i-an-i-r,  I  have  liait  only  two  teachers  whom  I  wonlii 

rank  as  tour-star  generals.  One  of  tfieni  is  Miss  OoUleii,  my  six  lal  similes 
leather  last  year.  I  r.mk  her  as  a  hair-star  general  for  two  reasons: 

(  I  )  She  always  lixiketl  un<i  ai  te<l  as  if  six-  en|oye<|  leat  hiiig  us,  anil 
(2)  she  iiexer  wore  llx-  same  dress  twice  in  a  row." 

Before  you  laugh  off  that  last  hit  as  running  the  gamut  from  the  suh 
lime  to  the  ridiculous,  give  it  another  thought.  Seriously,  now,  could  you 
rate  yoursrif  “four-star”  on  Ixilh  eonnts?  ((Charge  aecount,  here  I  come!) 

How's  your  rooding  lately?  Did  you  see  the  .Septemlx-r  21  issue  of 
Thr  Satunlay  /.'i  ening  /*o.s-f  long  enough  to  read  those  two  eontradietory 
arlicli*s  on  “Are  the  I'uhlic  Schixils  Doing  a  (lood  Joh'i*”  It  will  lx*  worth 
your  lime  and  your  effort  either  to  find  someone  who  hasn’t  pitched  out  his 
hack  copy  or  to  slop  hy  your  library  to  re.id  this  issue.  VVhelhei  you  agrtn*, 
disagrei’,  or  dismiss  the  articles  as  dealing  with  isolati'il  ea.ses  and  ther<‘fore 
not  priMif  of  anything,  they’ll  start  you  ihmking-rspei-ially  alxxil  the  things 
you  read  hetween  tfie  lines.  .Also,  from  the  (ktolx-r  2fi  did  you  read 

“Johnny  ('uti  Bead  in  joplin”'i'  I'hat  reminds  me— I  think  I’ll  make  Joplin’s 
Oecil  Floyd,  the  moving  spirit  of  that  jalMxil’s  ri-ading  program,  a  four  star 
t«-acher  on  tiiij  list-for  daring  to  make  an  untried,  imortlxxlox  dream  Ix-- 
come  a  sui-eessful  reality. 

Good  morning,  Janet.  Hello,  l-'rank.  Sul/'nhinrrs  had  a  recent  <-.art<xm 
that  should  make  all  teai  hers  think  twice.  It  showed  a  foixl  mama  straighten 
ing  and  simxilhing  her  small  son’s  apparel  just  Ix-fore  he  dashes  out  the 
d(M>r  to  school.  The  ca|)lion:  “Ca-e,  wliy  bother  so  iniuh  alxiiil  how  I  hxik, 
.Mom':'  Kvmi  the  te.ieh«-r  d<x-sn’t  know  I’m  there.”  D<x-s  that  “hit  home, 
^  pard’ner,”  as  they  s.iy  out  West':*  If  it  d«x-s,  resolve  to  practice  the  old 

I  “Howdy”  loutine  to  all  your  students  a  hit  more  consistently.  .Vlore  use  of 

I  names,  more  jx-rsonali/ed  smiU's,  more  helpful  <smimi*iits  and  rpieries,  moie 
I  individual  coixern  in  every  class  every  day— thesr*  make  students  awaie 
%  that  you  are  one  le.u  her  who  knows  th.it  they  are  there.  And  tari'S,  tixi. 

I  Nothin'  could  be  finer.  One  summer  1  learned  a  wonderful  hit  of 

i  philoviphy  in  a  methixls  el.tss  in  ty|x*writing.  One  day  we  were  trying  out 

.i-  a  new  tet  hni<|ue,  and  on  the  first  attempt  we  fumhied  around  as  much  as 

Ix-ginning  students  freipx-ntly  do.  “'fhat’s  fine!”  said  tlie  instructor  in  en 
thusiastie  encour.igement.  .Sorneixxly  who  had  Ix-eri  one  of  the  worst  furrih- 
’  lers  gave  a  surprised,  suspicious  sriii  ker.  “What’s  this  guy  doing':*  Kirlding 
1  us’r*”  his  snicker  im|)lied. 

-  ft  was  the  instructor’s  turn  to  hxik  sur|)riM-d.  “Why,  of  r-ourse,  ft  was 

^  fin*',”  he  said.  “It  w.is  your  very  first  try.  What  elsr-  could  it  lx*  hut  fine?” 

Tliink  th.it  one  over  for  a  minute.  How  in.iny  students  do  you  know  who 

have  had  their  enthusiasm  killeil  at  the  oulsi-t  Ix-caiisr-  their  teachers  hu  ked 
a  vnsitive  understanding  of  hurnari  n.itiire?  .And  how  much  our  teai  hing 
would  improve  if  wi-  could  only  rememlx-r  to  say;  “Wh.it  else  could  a 
first  attempt  lx*  hut  fine!” 


'yy  ;  .v;  .i  Sm'i' OMUMI I 'aa.'  *1 
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ONCE  UPON  A  PROM 

TED  STIRLING  SAYS  HE'S  SENDING  BUT  WE  HAVE 


MUST  THEY  ACCEPT  THE  OTHER  BAND? 


Announckh:  I'lit*  M*iii(M's  at  a  hiKli  school  liavc  siRii<‘(l  a  contract  with  a 
hand  for  the  senior  prom,  and  everyone  is  satisfied.  Hut  then  a  problem 
comes  lip,  and  the  seniors  want  to  know  their  rights  in  the  matter,  IxH's 
s<‘c  what  it’s  all  almiit  .  .  . 

.Sknioh  A:  'Hiis  will  Im*  the  lx*st  smior  prom  our  school’s  ever  had.  Imagine 
getting  the  hand  that  plays  for  the  Harvard  and  Yale  daiK-es!  And  we 
owe  it  all  to  you.  How  did  you  do  it? 

Sknioh  H:  Just  luck.  It  hapjiens  that  my  uncle  know's  the  leader,  Ted 
Sterling-went  to  scIkmiI  with  him. 

Sknioh  A:  Well,  nolKMly  around  here  is  going  to  miss  s<‘eing  Ted  Sterling. 
What  a  reputation!  All  those  'IV  an<l  night  cliih  ap|>earances  .  .  .  'rhey’ll 
all  t'ome  out  to  hear  him  sing. 

Sknioh  ('  (rmhinn  iu):  I’ve  got  iwws  for  you— had  news.  Miss  Jones  just 
showed  us  a  telegram  from  Till  Sterling  .  .  .  “KFXiKK'r  INABIl.l'I’Y 
I’O  A'HKNl).  SENDING  IK)N  HHADKOHI)  INS'I'EAD.” 

Sknioh  H  fgroardng):  Oh,  no!  When  did  you  hear  that? 

Sknioh  G:  Just  this  morning.  It’s  tiKi  had  he  can’t  get  here,  hut  Don  Brad- 
foril  is  even  Ix-tter-everyliody  knows  that.  And  we  don’t  have  to  pay 
any  extra  money  for  him,  either! 

Sknioh  A:  If  that’s  true,  we’re  in  luck. 

Sknioh  B;  Even  if  it  U  true,  do  we  have  to  take  Bradford? 

Sknioh  E’:  Well,  tliat’s  what  Sterling  .sakl;  and  he  has  our  contract. 

Sknioh  B:  That’s  just  what  I  mean.  Must  we  accept  Bradford?  .  .  .  though 
1  admit  he’s  Ix'tter  than  Sterling. 

,\nnoiin(.kh:  That’s  the  (piestion.  Since  Sterling  hims«‘lf  can’t  ap|)<*ar,  may 
he  siihstitule  a  la’tter  |M*rformer,  Bradford? 


DEEdSlON:  Sfrr/irig  rruty  nof  xnhirtitufr  Hradfttrd  u'itiumt  the  apjmttud  of 
the  .mthtr  prom  eimmittee  teith  ic/iom  he  rontraded.  An  ag,reement  to 
prrftMrni  akilled  fterstMud  /tertyiees,  .ttieh  aa  those  of  a  .Wnger  or  an  m- 
i  hestra,  is  not  asstunahle. 


in  tiie  husmess  world.  He  expects 
lus  pay  clieck  to  give  him  freedom 
from  parental  authority.  The  lure  of 
such  freedom,  plus  the  satisfaction  he 
receives  from  the  work  he  accom¬ 
plishes  ill  class,  has  dune  wonders  at 
awakening  many  a  slow  student.  Ke- 
inemLier,  it  is  usually  these  awakened 
"C”  and  "D”  students  who  remain 
in  the  filing  positions  in  every  olfic-t^ 
The  “A”  and  "B”!  students,  combin¬ 
ing  their  filing  skill  witJi  other  skills, 
will  move  on  to  become  special  li¬ 
brarians  if  they  stay  in  the  filing  belli. 

Kememlier,  give  your  instructions 
throughout  the  year  in  tlie  same 
terms  that  your  students  will  hear 
in  the  offii-i;.  V'ary  this  business  vo¬ 
cabulary  so  they  will  not  lie  0*011- 
fusc‘d  when  a  businessman  uses  it. 
Here’s  an  easy  way  to  cheik  your 
effectiviMiess  during  the  semester. 
Ask  your  students:  “What  would  you 
do  if  you  were  handetl  25  invoices 
and  told  to  ‘Post  thew  ac-counts’?’’ 
Do  they  understand  the  business¬ 
man’s  phraseology  or  do  they  react 
as  if  they  had  never  heard  the  terms 
Ix-fore?  One  year  most  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  were  either  going  to  put  the 
invoices  in  the  comer  maillxix  or  on 
the  bulletin  Iniaril;  the  others  were 
going  to  run  off  additional  copies  and 
file  them  away.  W'hen  only  one  .stu¬ 
dent  in  20  felt  the  need  to  ask  for 
further  iicstructions,  I  suddenly  re- 
ali/.ed  that  in  my  enthusiasm  1  hud 
"missed  the  Ixiat.”  'There  was  a  gap 
in  my  teaching  that  I  thought  I  had 
surely  covered. 

Despite  thesi*  monu'iits,  howevi*r, 
the  teaching  of  filing  can  give  tre¬ 
mendous  satisfaction.  You  have 
taught  the  students  how  to  classify 
and  organi/.e  material  with  business 
efficiency— a  knowledge  everyone 
ni*eils.  You  have  taught  them  to  have 
confidence  in  their  ability  and  to  Hnd 
joy  in  their  work.  You  have  stirreil 
the  curiosity  of  Ix-tter  students,  mak¬ 
ing  them  aware  of  their  vocational 
interests. 

But  perhaps  your  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  comes  from  sixMiig  the  “average” 
student  happy  at  his  job— happy 
doing  so-called  routine  work  bi'causi* 
he  secs  not  the  rec'ords  but  the 
customer  Im'IuiuI  the  records;  happy 
iM'causi-  he  knows  that  his  special 
interest  in  thesi*  customers  promotes 
the  giMMl  will  his  company  enjoys; 
happy  lH*c-au.s<*  he  knows  pi‘ople 
like  to  do  business  where  they  are 
made  to  feel  important.  He  fii-ls 
important,  tiK),  and  likes  it! 


.‘W 
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CLERICAL  PRACTICE 


(CorUittued  from  ftage  2H) 

n«*ss«*s  anci  a  referencf  to  th«*  six  cri* 
t(*ria  oil  th(‘  bLicklMiard. 

CLASSMKJM  PRACTICE:  T/w  cUm 
ettfioned  in  imly  (me  actiiity  during 
the  period. 

REPORT  COMMENT:  Bt*cause  our 
c  lerical-practict)  students  liave  a  sliort 
attention  span  and  do  not  like  IxMik- 
work  for  a  whole  period  at  a  time,  the 
course  lias  been  planned  to  include  a 
considerable  amount  of  practical  cler¬ 
ical  typing.  You  should  plan  to  include 
such  typing  as  a  part  of  practically 
every  lesson.  This  requires  that  you 
either  .speed  up  your  theory  presenta¬ 
tion  or  cut  it  down  so  that  you  can 
complete  it  within  a  maximum  of 
fifteen  minutes,  (iareful  planning, 
selection  of  key  ({iiestions  and  appro¬ 
priate  materials,  and  the  u.se  of  pru|M’r 
visual  aids  are  helpful  in  increasi'ig 
the  tempo  of  a  lesson.  Why  not  con¬ 
sult  with  Mrs.  B?  She  has  had  long 
exp<‘ricnce  in  teaching  this  coursr*  and 
can  lie  of  great  help  to  you. 

C:LASSR(M).M  PRACTICE:  The 
teacher  assinned  a  group  of  girls  to 
lead  a  les-Km  in  j>er.saTudity  develop- 
merU. 

REPORT  CO.M.MENT:  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  fur  inviting  me  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  lesson  in  i)<‘r.sunality  develop- 
m«*nt  in  (derical  Practice  I. 

Attention  to  personality  traits,  cor¬ 
rect  attitudes,  and  office  deixirtment 
is  a  most  imiiortant  part  of  our  work 
in  clerical  practicr*;  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  the  work  you  are  doing 
in  this  coiuicction. 

I  think  that  your  m<‘thod  of  putting 
the  respunsihdity  for  conducting  the 
l<'s.son  in  the  hands  of  a  numlx'r  of 
girls  was  an  excellent  one.  This  was 
character  training  at  its  Ix'st;  and  the 
(|ui(*t  and  orderly  behavior  on  th<‘  part 
of  the  class  was  a  testimonial  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  train  our  girls  to  (*o- 
ojM'rate  with  each  other,  to  b<*have  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  to  resjM*ct 
each  other’s  opinions. 

d'he  evaluative  comments  made  by 
the  girls  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  show 
the  keen  insights  our  students  are  cap¬ 
able  of  and  should  s«*rve  as  excellent 
material  in  future  lessons. 

Will  you  please  extend  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  chairman  and  her  aides,  and  to 
the  class  as  a  whole,  iny  congratula¬ 
tions  on  their  excellent  Ix'havior. 

(T/iw  article  ('oru  hides  the  series.  ) 
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IEDTIOH  S  NO  1 1.:  This  exchanne  of  letters  i.«  the  fifth  in  a  si'ries  Inised  on  common 
office  problems.  The  letters  are  markeil  off  in  tiroups  of  20  standard  uordi  arul 
may  he  dictated  at  any  desired  sjieed. 


Situation  5.  OFFICE  CO-OPERATION 


1 

Inside  culdress 

Dr.  Ralph  Mason.  PsychoioKist 
Ma.son  and  H<-iivin 
14  laiiii*  Avenue 
Your  (lity 

Signature 
I.iK-y  .Saunders 


L«tt«r  7 

Inside  address 
Miss  I.iM-y  .S.innders 
17  M.un  Streel 
Your  (aly 

Signature 
Dr.  Ralph  Mason 


!(I) 

Dear  Doctor  Mason:  As  you  kiutw,  ii  one  has  llie  aiilliority  o(  a  title,  one  can 
iMually  will  the'  co-operation  of  otliers.  Tliis  co-oiieralimi  may  not  always  Ih> 
willingly  given,  but  it  i«  given,*  since  losing  one’s  k'h  may  be  tlie  alteriuitive. 

^  .My  problem,  however,  U  bow  can  I  gel  ro-operalioir'  from  a  member  of  the 
^  office  staff  when  I  am  not  in  a  (xisilion  of  aullmrity?  Frankly,  work  is*  often 

I  stacked  high  on  my  desk,  while  the  secretary  next  to  me  has  little  to  do  and 
should  he  doing  smne  of  tlie  work.  Since  we  Ixilh  work  for  the  same  Imms,  how 
can  I  get  her  to  help  me?  Sincerely, 


(2) 

Dear  Miss  Saunders:  Catling"  co-operaliiMi  frinn  a  persem  wlm  does  isot  wish  to 
co-operate  is  a  definite  problem.  Here  are  some*  possible  solutions; 

1.  l.et  your  own  work  pile  up  for  a  day.  This  may  call  tlie  situation  to  tlie 
attention*  of  your  hcHS. 

2.  Quit  your  job. 

.1.  C<o  to  the  perscMinel  office  aixl  explain  tlie  situation. 

4.  Suggest"  regular  personnel  meetings  fur  your  office  in  order  to  instill  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  friendly"*  competitiim. 

5.  Request  your  hens  to  approach  the  subject  tactfully  with  the  otlier  secretary 
and"  to  ask  her  if  she  is  happy  in  her  work;  if  site’s  mil,  ask  why.  Perhaps  you 
are  dealing  with  a  sejuare  peg  in  a'^  round  hole,  and,  if  so,  that  is  tlie  fault  of 
whoever  hired  her. 

6.  Have  a  frank  talk  with  your  boss  ami  tell  him  that  you"  cannot  cxiiilinue 
doing  the  otlier  secretary’s  work  in  addition  to  your  own.  'Hien  ask  for  a  transfer." 

7.  Slxxit  the  other  secretary. 

H.  ShcMit  your  bcMs. 

fl.  Ask  your  boss  for  a  raise;  you  are  doing  the  work  of*  two  anyway. 

10.  Talk  frankly  with  the  otlier  secretary  and  agree  cm  a  division  of  work.  You 
may'*  find  slie  thinks  slie  is  doing  more  Ilian  lier  share.  I'nderslanding  both  sides 
of  a  situation  often  sliecis  a  new"  liglil  on  prohlelll^.  .Simerely, 

Pr«vi*w  Outlinvs 


(D  — 


( 1 )  Aiilluirity,  always 
coiiqx-tition,  approat  h. 


S  COIIIfM 

L 


la*.  h<»wev»-r,  *>ltcn  slaikt-d. 
ccnilinne,  v|ii.irc  light. 


(2)  Solutions,  |iers4Hin<*l, 


JANUABY,  19.58 


TODAV'S 
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FOOD 

for  PHYLLIS 


ALICE  ANDREW 

Nl)  I’M  STAKVINC,  simply 
sturvitiKl"  'I'liut  wuM  whut  Tonio 
lirurd  Mitiii  I'liyllis  suy  us  .six*  iil(*p|M‘(l 
(Mil  (if  tli(^  elevator.'  She  even  i()r^(lt 
to  Kive  him  her  eiislomury  smile  and 
ihunk  you.  Slie  went  her  way,  ali- 
sorbt'd  in  con  versa!  ion’''  with  her  K''l 
I  iri(Mid,  Marxie.  Tonio  slummed  the 
(*l(*vator  d(Nirs,  and  his  ^reat  dark  eyes 
widened  in  somln'r  thoiiKht." 

His  little  ijirl,  his  "patron  saint."  us 
he  ealliHl  her,  was  starving!  His  only 
contact  with  h(‘r  was  four  daily  trips 
on*  the  elevator.  Always,  when  he 
saw  her  freshly  gnMimed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  pictured  himself  us  Saint  I'l*- 
ter.  But'*  he  was  using  an  elevator  in¬ 
stead  of  spiritual  wings  to  take  her  up 
to  till*  twelfth  H(mm.  He  imagined” 
that  she  spread  the  glow  of  her  graci¬ 
ous  ImmiiIv  through  all  the  offii.'es  of 
the  Kastern  Fnalucts  (!or]ioration.^ 
Then,  at  lunchtime  she  would  Im* 
wailing  for  liim  again.  She  would  In* 
just  us  well  groomi'd  and  sw<‘et,  ImiI 
her  velvet  complexion*'  would  lie  a 
little  transparent.  He  altrihiiled  that 
to  fatigue  ami  re|oic<‘<l  that  it  vs  us  he 
who  would  hting"  h(‘r  down  to  earth. 
Saints  dw-cllitig  in  this  unworthy 
world  must  still  seek  refit-sliment. 

An  h(mr  later,  she  w(Mild  Im*  wait¬ 
ing"*  for  him  on  the  first  fknir,  ready 
to  Ix'gin  tlie  ufteriuMMi’g  w'ork.  Oiich* 
again  he  wrmld  curry  h(‘r  to  thosi* 
oHic<*s"  that  were  not  heavenly.  I'rmio 
saw  the  offic<‘s  in  all  th«‘ir  tired  drah 
ness  after  every(MM*  had'*  left  at  five 


o’cl(K-k.  It  was  part  of  his  job  to 
(’inpty  the  wastebaskets  into  a  great 
canvas  hag— his  last  duty'*  before 
turning  the  elevator  over  to  tlie  night 
man. 

'I'here  was  nothing  romantic  in 
T(Miio’s'*  admiration  of  Phyllis.  He 
was  a  fat,  homely  man,  devoted  to 
his  erpially  fat  and  homely  wife, 
Katie.'*  Tfieir  children,  t(K>,  were 
plump  and  rosy  (shinving  that  they 
were  well  fid).  Tonio,  however,  ap¬ 
preciated  the**  friendliness  of  fiis 
regular  passengers,  lie  joked  with 
tliem-thosi?  who  noticed  him— and  he 
was  interest erl  in'*  tfieir  Imsiness  or 
home  affairs.  He  was  most  humbly 
gratified  when  any  of  them  asked 
alMMit  his  affairs. 

.And  now'*  this  angel  of  them  all 
was  confessing  to  her  friend  tliat  she 
was  starving!  He  might  have  known 
that  they  were  not  paying"*  her 
enough— that  huge  compunv  with  its 
many  officials  and  its  sprawling  units 
of  office  space. 

.As  it  hapjxMied,*'*  Tonio’s  lunch 
h(Mir  iM'gan  a  few  minutes  after  the 
girls  relumed  from  tlieirs.  He  Immght 
his  elevator  down*'  express  to  the 
first  fk  Mir,  omitted  his  usual  talk  with 
the  relief  o|)«‘rator,  and  daslii'd  lr(Mn 
the  building.** 

falter,  shiny-faciHl  and  eager,  he 
ajuM'uretl  in  the  nx-eption  room  of  the 
ha.stern  PriKliicts  (airporation.  His** 
arms  were  tenderly  cradling  a  napkin- 
covered  Ixiwl  on  a  small  tray. 

"Miss  Pfiyllis,"  he  said.  “Y’ou  tell 
NJiss  Phyllis  to**  come  ipnck."  Phyllis 


did  indeed  c-ome  (juick— but  not  lie- 
fore  several  combined  (xiors  had 
leaked  from  the  covered  dish.**  Phyl¬ 
lis'  clear  complexion  turned  a  little 
green. 

“You  hungry,"  he  said.  “I  bring 
Katie’s  gixid  lasagna  for  you.  Is  guod*** 
olive  oil,  macaroni,  garlic,  tomato 
sauce,  cheese,  and  meat— oh,  tender 
|)ork!  Will  put  flesh  on  your  little 
iMiiies.”** 

“Oh,  Tonio!”  cried  Phyllis  grateful¬ 
ly.  “How  g(xxl  of  you— thanks.  I  can’t 
stay  now— but  thanks!" 

Ife  watclied  as  she  carried  his** 
prec'ious  Ixiwl  with  h<‘r,  her  anns  out- 
stretchixl  like  a  goddess  holding  up 
a  trilxite.  S«*veral  of  the  men  sniffed— 
some  with**  appreciation. 

“What  on  earth?  Is  tfuit  your  diet?” 
Margie  said,  surprised. 

It  sa'emed  that  Phyllis  had  gone  to 
her  dix'tor*®  for  nerv(Mis  tension  that 
often  gave  her  an  upset  stomach.  The 
bland  meals  tliat  he  had  prescrilx*d 
always  left  her*'  witli  the  hunger  she 
had  so  unwisely  prix-laimed  in  Tonio’s 
hearing. 

“You  p<xir  thing!”  said  Margie  with 
one  glanc(‘  at**  Phyllis’  stricken  face. 
“Here— put  it  in  the  wasteba.sket." 

“No,”  said  Pfiyllis,  “we’ve  got  to  get 
rid  of  it  some  way— but**  don’t  you 
rememix-r?  He  empties  the  baskets!" 
Phyllis  went  over  to  the  window, 
rai.sed  it  a  little,  and  sat  there.** 
Delicately  she  faniKxl  the  unwelcome 
fumes  away  from  her  face. 

“I  can’t  run  the  risk  of  hurting 
him,"  Phyllis*'*  continued.  "On<-e  my 
kid  brother  overheard  his  fourtfi- 
grade  tea<‘her  sav,  ‘I’m  hungry’  to  a 
fellow  teacher.  Probably**  she  meant 
it  in  much  the  same  way  as  I  did. 
He  ii.srx]  liis  lunch  money  to  buy  her 
six  of  those  nutty,  greasy,  sticky*^ 
buns  that  he  thought  were  |X-rfect. 
Finding  them  in  the  wastebusk(‘t  at 
di.smissal  time  hurt  him  t('rribly.’’ 

Margie***  liNikixl  out  at  the  letige 
iM'v’ond  the  ojxmi  window. 

“Yon  know,”  she  said,  “we  cinild 

“Throw  it  (Mil  the  window?"  fin¬ 
ished  Phyllis.**  "('-ertainly  not!  In  no 
time  Hat  it  wcMild  lx*  traced  as  having 
come  from  here.  Besides,  our  building 
l(M>ks  bad  enough  without**'  adding 
macaroni  ...” 

“,  .  .  and  cheese  .  .  .”  said  Margie. 

“  .  .  .  and  tomato  sauce,  aiu!  gar- 
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lie!"  Phyllis  fannetl  herwlf  again. 
Just^i  then  a  few  pigt'ons  sw(M)jietl 
down  onto  the  ledge.  Both  girls  had 
the  same  inspiration. 

“But  there  aren’t  that  many  pig¬ 
eons,"**  said  Phyllis. 

"No,"  said  Margie,  “hut  we  could 
go  around  and  put  a  little  hit  of  food 
on  each  window  l<*<lge.  Trust**  the 
pigeons  to  send  out  news  of  the 
feast!” 

"What  feast?”  In  came  two  of  the 
salesmen  wIkj  had  sniff<‘d  with  ap- 


prt*ciafion**  at  the  entry  of  the  naj)- 
kin-covered  msstery. 

"You  lx-  the  pigeons,”  saitl  Margie, 
.She  thrust  the  Ixjwl  int»)  their*' 
hands.  “Wait,  I’ll  get  you  s|XM>ns  or 
forks— whichever  you  n«*<Hl." 

“We  ne<*d  nothing  hut  the  love  of 
g(MKl  f(KKl,”  saitl  one  of  the  men,*'’  for 
the  efficient  K.itie  h.nl  provith-tl  forks. 

“Take  it,  hut-oh-take  it  some  plac'e 
else,”  Ireggetl  Phyllis.  "Vlfa-sr  dtju’t 
say*"^  anything  to  ronit»,"  she  added, 
“lie  meant  well,” 


.\t  closing  time,  it  was  a  happitn- 
than-iisiial  Tonio*'*  who  held  the  ele- 
vattir  door  for  them.  Phyllis  was  reutly 
with  her  geiitli*.  smiling  thanks.  And 
Margie  atltletl,**  "llianks,  Tonit),  we 
all  enj«)yed  it.” 

'ronio,  however,  misunderstcMMl 
what  Margie  meant,  lie  thought  that 
she,  in*“  her  |x*cnliar  .Amerit'an  fash¬ 
ion,  was  saying  that  t/ie  hail  eaten 
some  of  the  IimkI.  lie  iM'nmetl. 

“Katie  fix.  I  ’*  bring  you  more  to¬ 
morrow,”  (1021) 


\N ANTED:  Secretary  to  Genius— Salary  High 


Part  / 

OKE  MYSIKKIOrS  than  the 
operation  of  a  siijM-r  electronic 
computer,  more  haifling  than  an  in- 
volvetl*  engintMTing  hlueprint,  hardier 
to  understand  than  a  prohlem  in  cal¬ 
culus  are  the  workings  of  the  “grape¬ 
vine”*  in  the  average  husitit'ss  concern. 

The  grapevine  at  SealH>ar<l  Oil  w'as 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  Although 
Sealxiard*  was  hy  no  mt'ans  ati  aver¬ 
age  concern  (it  was  a  giant  cor|x>ra- 
tion  with  world-wide  infinence)> 
grapevine*  operated  in  the  customary 
manner.  At  present  the  vine  was  alive 
with  activity  from  the®  topmost  |>ow- 
der  rtKmi  on  the  sixty-first  fl«M»r  to  the 
maintenance  d<*partment  in  the  hase- 
inent.  Word  was  IxMiig  p.issed®  that 
(lortielins  llught'S,  executive  vice- 
presiilent  of  the  firm  for  intjre  than 
tw'imty  years,  had  decitleil  to"^  retire. 
.Mrs.  Maud  Mnn>hy,  Mr.  Hughes' 
secretary  for  a  like  niimhei  tif  years, 
was  also  retiring. 

Of**  greater  ini|)oit  w.is  rumor  num- 
Irer  two:  the  vice-presitleiicy  was  al¬ 
ready  filled  hy  n<»ne  other  than  the 
i.iniiMis^  Emmett  Dawvm.  .Mr. 

Dawson  was  a  former  U.  S.  senator,  a 
wartime  administrator, and,  on  (k- 
casion,  had  Ix-en  a  special  advisor  to 
the  Presidi^it  of  the  I’nited  States. 

The  news' •  circulated  at  jet  s|H*ed. 
It  wound  its  devious  way  through  all 
iie  departments:  Ex|M»rt,  Heeeiving 
and  General'*  Office,  and  Act-ounting. 
In  due  titne  it  r<*ached  the  steno¬ 
graphic  ixx)l  on  the  thirty-fifth  Hoor. 
Some  time  later  .Miss'*  Alfretli,  snper- 
vivrr  of  the  ptrol,  calh-d  the  girls  in  for 
a  meeting.  Her  face  was  solwr,  her 
tone  serious.'* 

“Well,  girls,  it’s  not  officially  posted 
on  the  hullHin  Ixrard  as  yet,  hut  I’m 
sure  you  kn«»w  the  news.” 

Her  glance,'*  encompassing  the 
girls,  confirriM-d  her  statement.  Her 


eyes  lingered  finally  on  the  face  of 
young  Nancy  C.’arter.  .Nancy'*  had  a 
pretty  fate  that  displayeil  Ixtth  shy- 
nt‘ss  anti  tletennination.  Eor  spice,  hi‘r 
pert  little  tmse  was  sprinkletl  with''^ 
freckles  that  went  lH'C()mingly  with 
her  retldish-hrown  hair. 

Miss  .Alfretli  cleared  her  throat.  “.As 
we  all  know,”  shi*  went  on,'*  pausing 
to  smile  hriefly,  “two  t>|)enings  have 
recently  l>een  created  at  .St>alioartl. 
One  has  alreatly  Ix-eii  filled"*  hy  Mr. 
Emmi'tt  (•.  Dawsmi,  whose  name 
speaks  lor  itself  'I'he  other  position, 
that  of  secretary  to  .Mr.'***  Dawson,  is 
not  yet  filled.” 

Miss  Alfrcdi  removed  her  horn- 
rimmetl  glasses  and  reg.irtletl  lht‘m 
thonghtinlly.  Oidy*'  the  iaint  sound 
of  hreathing  was  aiuhhle. 

“loir  three  wfeks  now,”  Miss  Al- 
fredi  conlimietl,  “m.magemeiit,  in  co¬ 
operation^'''  with  Mr.  D.iwson  himself, 
has  Ix'en  reviewing  the  reetirtls  of 
every  stenographer  and  secretary** 
who  is  enijiloyetl  hy  .Seahoaril.  Three 
girls  havt*  Ih-cii  chosen  .is  |>ossihle 
caiiflidates  lor  the  |oh.  One  ol  tin** 
girls  selet  te<l  is  Marsha  \’.m  Meet,  a 
secretary  in  the  |)nrchasmg  tlep.nt- 
rneiit.” 

A  murmur  of  resentment**  swt-pf 
through  the  rtNun.  Everyone  knew  the 
name  of  amhitioiis  Marsh.i  Van  Fleet, 
They  had  all  he.ird  alxuit  hei**  deceit¬ 
ful  tricks  anti  her  facial  features  that 
conltl  Ire  turned  on  and  oil  to  give 
several  im|)ressions— irmtHeiice,**  anx¬ 
iety,  sincerity,  sympathy. 

Miss  Alfretli  ignort'd  the  re.iction. 
“  The  second  girl  cimsen  is  (diailotte*’' 
Hintner,  secretary  to  Mr.  Swift." 

■At  this  tin*  girls  notitled  with  ap 
proval.  Tdiarlotte,  who  was  alnnit 
thirty**  years  oltl,  was  a  well  liked 
girl.  She  was  intelligent  and  e<un|X‘t- 
mt,  hnt  she  hatl  never  allowed  anihi- 
fion*®  to  overrule  her  sense  <»f  fair 
play.  She  was  frieinlly  .uni  level- 


headi'd  and  hail  lK'<‘n  a  stH-retary  for 
many*'  years. 

“Our  third  candidate,”  Miss  Alfretli 
went  on,  “is  the  most  surprising  in 
view  ol  the  fact  that  sin:  has  only** 
lieen  with  SealMiartl  for  two  years.  I’m 
sure,  howt'ver,  that  if  you  hail  studieil 
the  records  as  carefully  as**  manage 
ment  diil,  your  choice  would  In*  the 
same.  It’s  our  own  Nancy  Garter." 

Now  the  mmmur  that  went  up  was 
one  of  unanimoiis**  approval.  Every 
one  gatherc‘fl  around  to  congratulate 
the  (xipnl.ir,  young  stenographer.** 
(Gradually  Nancy's  facr*  tiirneil  to  a 
dt‘e|)  shade  of  reil.  She  was  etnh.ii 
rassed  at  heing  the  center  of  so 
inncli**  attention  yet  the  feeling  was 
mixi'tl  with  a  lair  aiiioiint  of  wild  and 
flelieioiis  happiness  at  In'iiig  chosen 
for**  this  honor. 

Eater,  as  Nancy  gatheied  her  things 
togethei,  .Miss  Alliedi  gave  her  special 
instruf  tions.  ’“There’s  to**  lx*  a  three 
week  trial  |M'riixl,"  she  explained.  "Yon 
and  tin*  other  secretaries  will  lx*  as- 
signeil  desks  in  tln**“  executive  office 
.Mr.  Dawvm  will  work  with  all  of  yon 
anil  will  (let  ide  who,  in  his  opinitin, 
can  hest*"  atljiist  heivlf  to  his  par 
titular  nn*tlMMl  ol  woiking.  'Iln*  giil 
who  is  finally  selected  wilM'  im- 
meiliately  r**ceiv«*  a  twi*nty  tloll.tr 
r.iise," 

.Sndtienly  the  snix-rvivir’s  volt  «* 
softt*ne«l, 

’’Dt*ar,”  she  viid  warmly,  “H*  harti 
ly  neetl  say  that  1  wish  you  tin*  very 
Ix-st  of  link.  All  of  us  in  tin*  %lrno 
graphic  |mm>I  will  lx:  nxituig**  for 
yon.” 

'Touched  hy  the  oltler  woman’s  sin- 
et'rily,  .Naixy  turin*fl  gratefully  to 
Miss  Alfretli. 

"'Ilierr’t  only  one**  thing,  .NarM-y." 
As  sinldenly  as  it  hail  vifteneti,  .Miss 
Alfredi’s  face  tiirnetl  vilx'r  ainl  hard. 
.She  low<*refl  ln*r  voice,  which**  rnrw 
hail  all  Mige  of  harshness.  “Whatever 
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yjwi  do,"  ihf;  Mid  evenly,  "with  every 
>it«?p  you  tuke— watch  out  for  Vlarnha** 
Van  Kleet." 

Ilte  next  morninK,  Nancy  was  as- 
siK'KmI  to  her  new  offici-.  The  large 
rtumt  was  luxuriously  furnislied,^’  car- 
jaied,  and  dra|)ed.  TJie  lour  modern 
desks  in  if  were  the  Hnest  available, 
■ind  each  was  eijuipp<*rl  with  a  n/'W^* 
••hn-tric  tyjKnvriter, 

'Hie  first  p«'rsfMi  whtmi  Nancy  met 
III  the  n«*w  office  was  one  of  her  rivals, 
f.'harlotte  Hintner.^*  Next,  she  met 
Mrs.  Maud  Murphy,  the  r«*tiring  vice- 
president's  secri-tary,  Nancy  had  lieen 
told  that  Mrs.^  Murphy  would  train 
die  three  (uindidates  Ixdore  she  left, 
"All  riglit,  f.'arter,"  Mrs.  Murphy 
said,  "wi|)e  the  stardust  out**  of  your 
eyes  and  start  arranging  your  things. 
It’s  nine-fifteen,  already."  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
phy,  or  "Miirph,"  as  she  was  more** 
geniTally  called,  was  in  the  habit  of 
(  ailing  all  the  girls  by  their  last  names. 

Nancy  hurried  to  arrange  her  desk.** 
But  she  still  dreamed  alMiut  how  it 
would  feel  to  tell  |)eop|e  mutter-of- 
factly,  if  you  please -that,  oh  y«*s,  she 
was  private**  s<*cretary  to  Kmrnett  G, 
Dawson!  AtuI  there  was  the  increasi* 
in  pay,  too. 

Suddenly  Nancy  stiffened.  The** 
third  applicant,  Marsha  V'an  Flei't, 
had  arrived.  Her  iM'uiity  was  Hawless— 
(H-black  hair  swept  liack  in  a  laiyish, 
^aucy*•  haircut.  Her  tailoreil  blouse 
and  lieige  skirt  annoiini'eil  quite  de¬ 
finitely  that  they  had  lw***n  purchased 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  NuiK'y*’  had  the 
sudden  sick  ft'S-ling  that  she  was  com- 
|N;ting  out  of  her  class. 

Marsha’s  smile  was  dLsanning.  "I’m 
dellghtiTHl**  to  know  you,  Nancy,"  she 
purred.  "I  know  we’ll  get  along 
sphmdidly— would  you  mind  doing  me 
a  favor'i*  Would  you***  exchange  tlesks 
with  me  so  that  I  don’t  have  to  sit  so 
near  the  windows'i*  I  simply  hate  to  sit 
next  to  a  window.’’*** 

Helplessly,  l)e<'ause  she  did  not 
kiitjw  how  to  refiiss*  a  favor  asked  of 
her,  Nancy  gave  up  her  <lesk  that  was 
noar*'  the  short  corridor  leading  to 
Mr.  Dawson’s  office.  Ih-spite  Marsha’s 
swc«*t  smile  and  cxulM>rant  fricndli- 
ii«*ss,«*  Nancy  felt  that  Marsha  had  lie- 
gun  the  campaign  against  her. 

’Then,  without  warning,  th<*  rliHir 
Hew  o|>4-n— the  dcMir  to***  the  inner 
sanctum,  Mr.  Dawson’s  private  offu'c. 
\  wild  man  burst  through.  Shirt 
sleeves  rolh'd  up,  tie  loose  at  his  neck, 
Mr.**  Daw'son  Imre  a  faint  reM*m- 
blunt'f*  to  the  newspa|MT  charar'lers 
that  Nancy  had  sem.  Moreover,  he 
was  shouting.**  F.rnmrtt  (i.  Dawaon 
UKM  atitially  shtniliufi!  He  was  voicing 
something  almiit  a  "confound(‘d  file 
and  a**  scattt'rbiained  board  chair¬ 
man."  Finally,  noticing  his  aiidieiu'c 
for  the  first  time,  he  grunted  liel- 
ligortntly*'*  to  everyone,  stalked  over 


to  .Mrs.  .Murphy,  and  continued  to  talk 
in  a  vnnewhat  softer  voice,  but  at** 
greater  length. 

So  this,  Nancy  tlKiiight  with  dis¬ 
tress,  was  the  great  Emmett  G.  Daw¬ 


son!  She  found  that  butterflies  were 
dancing**  in  her  stomach  and  that  her 
heart  was  pounding.  All  at  once  Nancy 
wanted  the  blessed  peace  and  sanity 
of  the"*®  stenographic  pool.  (1404) 
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MARGARET  OTTLE  Y 

WORDS— knowing  how  to  spell 
them,  knowing  iul>stitutions  for 
them  to  avoid  using  the  same  word 
several  times  in*  one  letter  or  article, 
knowing  substitutions  to  alter  the 
meaning  by  a  shade— are  a  valuable* 
adjunct  to  the  .secretary’s  liag  of  tricks. 
Words  can  Ix'come  a  fascinating 
avenue  of  esca|)«  from  the*  run-of-the- 
mill  type  of  prose.  Facility  with  words 
is  an  asset  to  anyone  who  dues  much 
writing. 

Your  boss*  will  expect  that  as  a 
secretary  you  are  on  speaking  terms 
with  words— it  may  never  occur  to  him 
to  question*  your  spelling.  You  may 
often  lie  called  upon  for  suggestions 
when  your  boss  is  groping  for  the 
proper  word  while*  dictating.  Of 
(course  many  people  have  a  deflnite 
speech  pattern,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in*  sp€*cific  lines  of  business.  I, 
for  one,  am  very  lucky  to  have  a 
secretary  who  will  quietly  offer*  a 
suggestion  when  1  am  stymied  for  just 
the  word  needed  to  convey  my  mean¬ 
ing.  If  I  should  use  the  same  word* 
frequently  in  a  single  document,  1  can 
depend  on  her  to  supply  a  satisfactory 
alternate.*®  Sometimes  it  is  advisable, 
as  my  swretary  knows,  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt  th«!  dictation  by  reminding**  me 
that  I  have  already  used  one  of  my 
|M?t  wolds  or  phrases  in  the  previous 
paragraph.  She  makes  a'*  substitution 
on  her  own,  and  s<*ldom  do  1  realize 
that  the  dictation  has  Ix'cn  altered. 

One  of  the  most**  interesting  dc- 
v<*lopnu*nts  of  sp<‘€Hh  patt»‘ms  that  1 
have  ever  heard  of  was  told  me  by  a 
teacher  friemi  not  long**  ago.  She  told 
me  that  she  was  instructing  a  group  of 
seven-year-old  children  in  creative 
speech. 

She  asketl  them**  to  add  words  to 
the  phrases,  "as  loud  as,"  "as  hard  as," 
and  "as  quiet  as."  Her  first  quf'stion 
was,  "What  comes  to  your  mind** 
when  you  say  ‘as  quiet  as*?"  'Tlie  first 
answer,  of  course,  was  "as  quiet  as  a 


mouse,"  Other  youngsters  added  “as 
quiet**  as  a  whisper,’’  “as  quiet  as  a 
broezi?’’;  but  the  one  that  delighted 
her  most  was  “as  quiet  as  a  butter¬ 
fly’s'*  wings."  (361) 

^yotmbuUry  hmittd  t»  0n4  through 

Ton  of  Crtgg  Shorlhond  SimghfUd. 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

A  S«lf>ftartor 

Before  lieginning  work  today,  re¬ 
view  rapidly  what  you  did  yesterday; 
but  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on 
this*  review.  In  doing  this  review 
you  will  discover  what  kind  of  an 
organizer  or  effiiiency  expert*  you 
are!  If  it  takes  fifteen  minutes  to 
review  a  lesson  or  to  file  tlie  day’s 
correspondence,  resolve  that*  tomor¬ 
row  you  will  do  it  in  ten  minutes. 
Increase  concentration.  By  the  end 
of  tlie  week  you  may  find  that  this 
seIf-*impos«*d  efficiency  training  will 
enable  you  to  handle  the  job  in  just 
five  minutes! 

Planning  a  program*  for  self-im¬ 
provement  and  following  tlie  plan  is 
a  gocMl  habit  to  establish,  and  it  will 
make  your  study  and*  work  more 
interesting.  It  pays  to  strive  for  better 
skill.  (130) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Well  Done 

.\  man  lioardcd  a  train  at  Now  York 
and  told  the  jiortcr;  "Porter,  here’s  $5. 
I  want  you  to  get  me  off  this*  train  at 
South  Bend,  I  sleep  heavily,  and  HI 
fight  you;  but  get  me  off  this  train  at 
South  JU'Tul.”  The  jiortcr  thanked  him 
and*  promiscil  to  get  him  off. 

'I’lic  next  day  the  man  woke  up  in 
(Chicago.  Storming  up  to  the  conduc¬ 
tor,  he  told  him*  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  he  thought. 

"My,  that  man  was  mad!"  said  the 
conductor  later. 

"That’s  nothing,’’  replied  the  por¬ 
ter.*  "You  should  have  heard  the  man 
I  put  off  at  South  Beiul!"  (89) 
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TV  Circuit  Joins  Students  at  School,  Parents  at  Home 

.  .  .  in  New  York  City  experiment.  Last  November,  the 
first  lesson  in  the  closed-circuit  setup  was  viewed  by 
1,000  students  in  a  public  school  and  more  than  2,000 
parents  in  a  nearby  city  housing  project.  Superintendent 
of  Schools  William  Jansen  hailed  the  project  as  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  city's  educational  TV  program. 

The  closed  circuit  ties  together  the  school,  the 
housing  project,  a  neighborhood  settlement  house,  and  a 
health  center.  Programs  will  originate  from  all  loca¬ 
tions  but  the  housing  project  ;  programs  are  received 
only  on  sets  linked  to  the  transmitter  by  a  wired  nuister 
antenna  system. 

The  project  is  designed  to  raise  the  educational  and 
cultural  level  of  the  community.  The  initial  programs 
will  offer  science,  music,  and  English  for  non-English 
speaking  students.  After  school  hours,  adult  programs 
will  be  offered  in  many  of  the  same  subjects.  Students 
at  school  view  the  programs  on  a  large  movie  screen  in 
the  school  auditorium  or  on  one  of  the  forty  21- 
inch  television  receivers  set  up  in  classrooms.  At  home, 
parents  pick  up  the  telecasts  on  their  home  receiver  on 
Channel  6,  which  is  not  used  by  any  commercial  station. 
Other  residents  of  the  area  may  view  the  programs  at  the 
neighborhood  settlement  house. 

The  project  was  nuide  possible  by  a  grant  of  $215,000 
from  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Sponsors  of  the  project  are  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  the  Hudson  Guild  Neigh¬ 
borhood  House,  and  Language  Research,  a  nonprofit 
educational  foundation  at  Harvard  University. 

RodiO'Ustening  Stimulates  Student  Interest 

.  .  .  and  understanding  of  current  events,  according 
to  a  recent  study  of  high  school  students  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  The  home  listening  project,  which  was 
followed  by  classroom  discussion,  was  based  on  a  radio 
public-affairs  series  entitled  "The  World  at  Large." 

The  program  covered  highlights  of  current  history;  Its 
guests  included  government  officials,  international 
political  leaders,  and  university  faculty  members. 

Students  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Long  Beach,  Long 
Island,  and  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  participated.  They 
were  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group  listened  for 
two  weeks  to  the  five  programs  in  the  series,  aiiother 
group  did  not.  Teachers  who  participated  agreed 
that  a  program  of  radio  listening  helps  students  to  learn 
more  about  current  events  but  that  students  must  be 
guided  in  their  choice  of  programs. 
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•  M.  ().  Kirkp.itru-k,  pifsidi-iit  ol 

BiisiiirHji  ('.ollfgr,  ( Ihnriotti*, 
North  Carolina,  has  Iktu  rhtii**!  pros 
idcnt  oi  thr  National  Rrhabilitatkm 
AssiM-iation.  laist  month,  hr  rHnnpIrtcd 
his  trrin  as  prrsirimt  NBTA. 

•  Mary  Margatrt  Brady  has  j4tiiu‘d 
the  stall  of  Sonihrrn  lllinou  Uni* 
vrrsity,  Alton  Brsidi*nc'r  Cmtri,  as 
ass4H'iat(‘  proirssor  of  sriTctarial 
sciriKi*.  l)(M'tor  Brady  was  hirmrriy 
on  thr  staff  of  Madison  ( aillege,  liar* 
risonhnrg,  V'irginia.  Shr  rrr'rivnil  hrr 
diK-toratr  from  Nrw  York  University 
in  Jnnr,  Ui'rfi 

•  Bolw'rt  U.  Thistirthwaitr  has  been 
nain(‘<l  asvM  iatr  (Iran  of  instniction 
at  North«‘rn  llhonis  Univrrsity,  IV- 
kalh.  I’rrvionsly  brad  of  thr  M’ho<trs 
Ixisinrss  drpartmrnt,  hr  will  Im*  asso- 
ciatr  (Iran  m  chargr  of  hitrral  arts, 
srirnrrs,  linr  arts,  and  practical  arts. 

IkKtor  ’rhistlrthwaitr  carnr  to  I)r- 
Kalli  in  Ib5-}  from  Western  Illinois 


Hohkkt  I..  Tiiimi.kiiiwai IS. 

...  (1  titan  at  Dt'Kalft 


State  (aillcgr,  Mac(»inb.  fir  had  also 
taught  at  th('  l.'nivrrsity  of  Iowa  and 
served  us  a  scliool  sni>rrintcn(lrnt  in 
Iowa.  Hr  IS  a  mrinla*r  of  thr  tJil- 
(“ago  H'l  A,  NB'I  A,  NKA,  and  tfir 
Illinois  K.A. 

•  (Jinlon  M.  Kile  has  Ixcn  named 
ading  ftrad  of  the  drpartiiirnt  of 
bnsinrss  at  Nortlirrn  Illinois  Univrr- 
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Reprints  Available! 

"Comparing  Electric 
Typewriters" 

a  4 -page  reprint  from  the  )anu* 
ary  issue  of  Business  Education 
World.  A  factual,  feature-by- 
feature  analysis  of  the  electric 
and  semi -electric  machines  avail* 
able  to  teachers  for  classroom 
training.  Price:  25  cents. 

Other  repiinta  orailoble: 
"Hew  to  Teock  Trentcrietion/'  a 
l2-p«(e  reprint  contitling  of  four 
article*  that  conatitute  a  detailed  out* 
line  for  conducting  a  transcription 
course.  The  articles  are  entitled, 
"Wfiat,  When,  How— a  Survey"  (George 
A.  Wagoner),  "Teacliing  Punctuation  in 
Transcription"  (Elise  Davis),  "How  to 
Integrate  TranKription  Skills"  (tutk  I. 
Anderson),  and  "How  to  Evaluate  Tran* 
scription"  (George  A  Wagoner). 

Price;  25  cents. 

"Typewriting  Clessreem  Menage* 
ment"  (February,  March,  April,  and 
May,  1955)  and  "Hew  Old  Are  Yeur 
Typewriters?"  (September,  19541,  by 
Alan  C.  Lleyd.  16  page*  Price;  }5  cent* 
a  cepy. 

"General  Business:  Student  Preiects 
that  Will  Intensify  Learnings,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lleyd;  March,  April,  |una,  and 
September,  1954.  8  pages.  Price;  25 
cents  a  copy. 

I  "Is  Teaching  a  Prefessien?"  by  | 

iMilnor  Dorey;  Nevember,  1954.  Price: 
10  cents  a  copy. 

3  "Mimeograph  Duplicatian — A  Scale 
^  for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abrahan 
j  Kroll;  tuna,  1953.  Price;  10  cents  a  copy. 
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sity,  IVKall).  Hr;  replacvs  KoIm-iI  L. 
ThistU'tliwaitr;,  tw*w  assrK'Utt'  dt*aii  «jf 
instnictirm  at  tin;  schrMil. 

Ooftirr  Kilt;  thr-  .\IIJ  staff 

in  I95H.  Prirrr  to  tfiat  hr*  was  on  thr- 
liiisiiir-ss*r*(iut-atioii  faculty  at  State 
I'eacht-rs  (^ollr-j^r;,  inrJiana,  Pr;iinsyl- 
vania,  frjr  twenty  years.  He  ha.s  alsrr 
held  positions  as  hi)(h  scitool  princi¬ 
pal  anti  liiKli  schtH)!  coininercial-de- 
partnir-nt  chairman. 

•  ].  M.  T'rytten  has  Ireen  apiMiinted 
a  full  prrrfessor  at  the  University  of 
Michi)(an,  Ann  Arlnrr. 

e  KollantI  it.  .Meffcrt,  dirt*ctt>r  of 
liusint;ss  erlucatiou  in  Dt-s  Moint-s, 
Iowa,  city  schiKrls,  tlietl  in  Octoln-r. 
He  hatl  lM;t>n  appoiiitr-d  to  thr-  position 
in  1954.  He  had  alsr>  taught  at  IJncoln 
High  School  anti  served  as  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  of  Franklin  Junior  High  Schrx)!. 

e  Sainuella  Tritty,  head  of  the 
commercial  rlepartment  at  Southern 
Univr-rsity,  Stmthern  Station,  Louis¬ 
iana,  died  in  Septemlrer,  She  was 
killed  in  an  automohilr-  accident  while 
rr-turning  to  the  scIkkiI  for  the  fall 
semester. 

e  K.  ().  Fr-nton,  foiintler  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Husiness,  has 
rr-tirerl  after  heatling  the  l)t>s  Moines, 
Iowa,  schtM)l  for  thirty-six  years,  ffe 
ftmnded  A.I.H.  in  1921  at  the  age  t)f 
twenty-thrr-r-.  Since  then  its  alumni  has 
grown  to  over  .'12,000. 

In  1926,  I'Vnton  founded  Phi  Theta 
Pi,  international  crnnmerc'r;  fraternity. 
His  wifr;  founded  .Alpha  lota,  sorority 
for  hiisint-ss-school  girls.  He  was  rr*- 
cr-ntly  appointr-d  dr-lr-gatr*  to  a  regional 
conferr-nce  sponson-d  hy  the  IVesi- 
dent’s  Oommittr-e  on  Kdncation  Be¬ 
yond  the  High  Seh(K)l. 

Fenton  will  continue  as  president 
emeritus  of  the  seho«)l.  He  is  suc- 
ci‘ede<l  as  ln-a<l  hy  his  son,  Keith. 

•  Kiigenia  Keleher,  of  All)U(|uer* 
rpie.  New  Mexico,  died  in  Oc-tol)er. 
Sin*  was  vie<*-president  and  ^founder 
of  the  Western  School  for  Secretaries, 
estahlisherl  in  1919. 

Margaret  Keleher,  her  sLster  and 
president  of  the  .scIumiI,  was  honored 
n-r-ently  as  “Anwrican  Business 
Woman  of  the  Year”  hy  the  Alhurpier- 
que  chapter  of  thr*  American  Business 
AN'omen’s  AssiK-iation. 

a  KIgie  G.  Purvis  has  l>een  elec-ted 
president  of  Strayer  (.'ollege,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  I).C'.,  and  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  suece«‘ds  Murray  T. 
Donoho,  who  retirerf  to  lx»cr»me  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inrard  ui>on  the  d<*ath  of 
F.ihnond  S.  Donoho. 

Purvis  joined  tfie  Strayer  staff  in 
1919,  when  he  was  principal  of  Wash¬ 


ington  High  School,  Princess  Anne, 
.Maryland.  Sinc<*  19.38  he  had  lK;eii 
vic-e-presitlent  and  director  of  Strayer 
fiollege  in  Washington. 

a  O.  <).  Barnett  has  joined  the 
husiness  and  hiisiness-education  de¬ 
partment  at  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Fmporia.  For  the  pa.st  filte«-n 
years  he  had  fx'en  a  husiness  teach«-r 
at  Shawnee- .Mission  High  St'IkkiI, 
Merriarn.  A  teacher  in  the  state  of 
Kansas  since  19'16,  he  is  a  m<‘mlj<-r  of 
UBFA,  an(i  the  Kansas  BTA. 

•  Both  I.  .Anderson  has  lK*en  ap- 
{)ointed  ex«;c«itive  s<*cretary  of  Delta 
Pi  Kpsilon,  succeeding  f'harles  B. 
Hicks.  D<K-tor  Anderson  is  on  the 
Imsiness-education  staff  at  North 
Texas  State  faillege,  D<*nton.  From 
1955  to  19.56  she  was  dean  of  the 
Institute  of  Certifying  S<;cretaries. 
She  has  Ikn-ii  a  guest  lecturer  at 


Both  I.  .Anokbson 
.  .  .  Dl’H  4‘xer alive  aecretary 


Indiana  Unisersity  and  the  University 
of  T'ennesM-e.  She  was  formerly  head 
of  th<-  department  of  husitiess  edu¬ 
cation  and  S4‘cretaiial  sciencr-  at 
Texas  (Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth.  She  is  p.ist  vice-presitlenl  of 
tin-  Texas  BK.A. 

Doctor  Hicks,  outgtring  executive 
s«*cretary,  has  held  that  position  since 
1952.  ile  teaches  at  Ohio  State 
University,  (arliimhus. 

•  (Caroline  (iurrir-  rec«*ive«l  her 
Ph.l).  degn-e  recently  fr«nn  North¬ 
western  University,  Fvaiiston.  Her  dis- 
$4‘rtation,  “Th<*  Beiationship  f>f  (.ertain 
Selected  Fac-tors  to  .Achu'vement  in 
Freshman  Composition,”  was  written 
undi>r  th<‘  direction  of  Bussr-ll  J. 
(’ansler  and  Bichard  Gerfen 


#  (.Veil  W.  Wilson  was  ap|>ointed 
governor  of  Distrk-t  Two  at  the  June 
convention  of  the  Society  of  ('alifor- 
niu  Ac-countants  held  in  SacTemento. 
Wilson  is  on  the  faculty  of  l.a)ng 
Beach  (Cialifoniia)  (aty  College,  Inisi- 
ness  and  technology  division. 
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•  Gamma  chaptrr,  i!)t‘lta  Fi  Kpsilon 
(University  of  Pittsburgh),  has 
elected  new  officers  for  1958.  They 
are:  prf'sident,  (Charles  11.  Duncan, 
University  of  Fitt.sl)urgh;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  (^arol  G.  Flannick,  Swiss- 
vale  High  School,  Pittsburgh;  rectird- 
ng  secretary,  .Mrs.  .Maude  (>oehring, 
V'erona,  Pennsylvania;  corresponding 
secretary,  (#ina  Filippoiii,  Slovan, 
Pennsylvania;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Loula 
Anaston,  Pittsburgh;  and  historian, 
George  .Michaels,  Baldwin-Whitehall 
High  Scho«)l,  Pittsburgh.  Tlie  sponsor 
is  (i«*orge  VV.  Andt'rson. 

•  The  St.  Diuis  (Missouri)  Arch- 

di(K-t‘s:tn  Council  for  Husitiess 
Teachers  in<‘t  at  St.  Diuis  in  Octolier. 
I'he  mc4'ting  was  planned  iiiuler  the 
direction  of  Sister  Ann  Marita,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council.  The  topic  of  the 
featurerl  panel  di.scus.sion  was  "What 
t.'an  the  High  School  Business  ^ 
Teacher  Do  to  Prepare  the  Students  j 
for  the  Increased  Coin|M*tition  for  j 
Jobs?"  I 

•  The  .South  Carolina  BKA  met  in 

Dctolx'r  at  Winthrop  (College,  Ibn-k 
Hill.  Named  official  delegates  to  the 
SBKA  conventi«)n  were  Mrs.  Caroline 
M.  Jackson,  president,  and  Harold  i 
(dlbr<‘th.  I 

•  The  Western  Pennsylvania  KA, 
business-education  sertion,  met  in 
Octolx'r  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  New  officTTS  eh'cted  for  the 
coming  year  are;  chairman,  Loida 
Anaston,  Oliver  .Sr.  High  ScIkm*!, 
Pittsburgh;  vice-chairman,  Mary  lane 
Lloyd,  ('’amegie  Te<-h  Institute,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  and  ST'cretarv,  Irma  Sutton, 
Dormont  High  S<-1i(M)1,  Pittsburgh. 

•  Tfie  Nortliwestern  Wisronsin 
LA,  business-education  S4*cfion,  met  at 
Kau  (.'laire  in  f)<tolK*r.  Featured 
spr-aker  was  John  A.  Dettrnann. 

New  officers  for  1958  are;  chair¬ 
man,  Donald  I.a*nt,  Ladysmith  High 
School;  viee-chainnan,  Mrs.  Flldora  O. 
Br<*chlin,  Lincoln  Hill  High  SrhfKil, 
Oss<‘o;  an«l  secretary,  Lyle  Pollock, 
f.'entral  High  ScIkkiI,  Memmionie. 

•  'Phe  Catholic  BKA,  Southwest 
unit,  h.n  scheduletl  its  annual  conven- 
tif>n  for  San  Francisco  on  Noveml)er 
50,  The  principal  spr*aker  Is  Sist<‘r 
Mary  Gregoria,  principal  of  St.  Mary 
High  School,  f'hicago.  Also  speaking 
is  Frederick  Corjk,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  The  Catholic  BKA,  Buffalo  sec¬ 
tion,  Kasttnm  unit,  held  its  fall  rneH- 
ing  last  month  at  V'illa  Maria 
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Armietuy.  K<ra(ijr(*d  itpeakerk  were 
D.l).  1^'kM’iiJKrrry,  University  <rf  Fittk- 
hurt^i;  JanMtft  1^.  ilaye*.  St.  Hnn- 
aventure  University;  and  Austin  S. 
Murphy,  (Janisius  CxAltge.  General 
(’hairman  was  Arthur  1.  I>>wnei, 
C!anisius  tJoUege. 

•  'Hm!  Oregdii  HKA  will  hold  its 
M'ciNid  annual  fall  cunferenee  mi 
I>ec*rinber  13  and  14.  It  will  meet 
at  the  Ileathinan  lintel,  Portland. 
KIva  Martin  is  president. 

•  The  Delaware  BKA,  Westmore¬ 
land  (aainty,  held  its  annual  conven- 
tiiHi  ill  Oc.iolier  as  a  part  of  the 
W<tstmor«4and  Caninty  Teachers  In¬ 
stitute.  Featured  spe.akers  were  Helen 
t!ostollo,  Fittshurgli  chapt(*r,  NSA, 
and  Raymund  W.  Morgan,  Johnstown 
Senior  High  School. 

New  offiiers  are:  president,  'Fheo- 
<lore  Par.s<‘il.  C.'layton  High  School, 
Dagslano;  vior-presitlent,  F«*ter  Ro¬ 
mano,  Wilmington  High  .ScIhkiI;  and 
w;<n4ary-treasure,  Mary  (1.  Hiitera, 

<  >oldey  R«*.aconi  SchfMil  of  Business, 
Wilmington. 

•  I'he  (Jatbolic  BEA,  Atlantic  unit, 
held  a  shorthand  and  transciiption 
workshop  in  Nov<>nif>er  at  Mount  St. 
Vincent  Gollege,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scxitia.  'Hie  main  speaker  was  C'harles 
//Nilx'k,  Oegg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Binik  company.  New 
York.  Tl»e  workshop  was  headed  by 
Thomas  Sullivan,  Halifax  Ccmnty 
Vrx'atimuil  High  School.  C.'hairman  of 
the  cxHifereiue  cximmittei*  was  Sister 
Ellen  Francis,  of  Mount  St.  Viment 
Gollege. 

•  Tlie  North  Dakota  BKA  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Minot  in 
Octolier.  FeatiirfHl  s|)eakers  were 
)ohii  L.  Rowe  and  Dorothy  Travis. 

New  offices  for  the  coming  year 
are:  president,  Norris  Jensen,  Minot; 
vice-president,  Herlx*rt  Suel/.le, 
Kdgley;  secTctarv,  Jeanne  Solberg, 
Rugby;  and  treasurer.  Pearl  Stiisnid, 
Minot  Teachers  (College. 

•  Tlie  Pennsylvania  BK.\,  mid- 
western  section,  held  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  C]astle,  on  Octolier 
4.  Featured  sp<‘aker  was  Henry  J, 
Boit,  Gregg  Publishing  I>ivision, 
McGraw-Hill  Bmik  C'ompany,  New 
York. 

Officv'rs  electi'd  for  lO'SH-.W  art*: 
prc‘sident,  Ellen  Oitton,  Ellwood  City 
High  School;  vice-president,  Margaret 
Montgomerv,  New  Castle  High 
.Sc'hcxil;  and  Eleanor  Siisko,  Mcshan- 
ncK’k  Township  High  School. 

•  The  West  Virginia  BEA  sched- 
ulf*d  three  luncheon  meetings  for 
business  teachers  during  Octolier. 


Rolierl  (>rubbs.  University  cif  Pitts- 
burgli,  was  guest  spt'aker  at  C^larks- 
burg  on  Octolier  21  and  at  Charles¬ 
ton  on  Ot1olK*r  28.  (Charles  F. 
Ternplemun,  cif  7'fie  Balatuv  Sheet, 
was  guest  speaker  at  Parkersburg  on 
October  24. 

•  The  ('alifornia  BEA,  Dis 
Angeles  chaptc:r,  held  its  fall  institute 
in  October.  Officers  for  the  cximing 
year  are:  president,  Al  Desrcisiers; 
vice-president,  Hc'lena  Hilleary; 
treasurer,  Roliert  Weekes;  and  sec- 
rc-tary,  V'ivian  Sheldon. 

•  The  Ea.st  Tc*nnes.sc*e  EA,  busi- 
nc*ss  c'diication  .section,  held  its  annual 
hmchc'on  in  Knoxville  on  Oc*tober 
2.5.  Featurcnl  s|ic‘aker  was  f diaries  B. 
Hicks,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
txilumbus. 


5C  H  OOLS 


•  Kansas  State  I'eachers  (aillcge, 
Emporia,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  10  graduate  assistants  to  the 
biisinc'ss'department  teaching  staff  for 
the  ciirrc'iit  school  year.  They  are: 
Mrs.  (diurlinc*  Bruckcen,  John  Ziimalt, 
(iary  Prickc*tt,  Dennis  Knox,  Jamc:s 
Shropshire,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Knouse, 
Kennc'th  Martin,  Sung  Ixi  Han,  Dick 
lame,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn  Duckett. 

'Hie  college  also  announc’ed  that 
(.’harlc's  Peterson,  assistant  professor, 
has  liec*n  granted  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence.  Oralcl  W.  .Maxwell,  assist¬ 
ant  professor,  has  resignc^l  in  order 
to  ac'cept  a  similar  |Misition  at  San 
Jose*  Stale*  Collc'ge,  San  lose*,  (lali- 
fornia. 

•  ('olumbia  University,  New  York 
(uty,  has  announced  the  granting  of 
thrc*c*  Ed.  I).  degrc*es.  The  recipients 
are: 

Sara  R.  Cordcry,  currcTitly  c:hair- 
man  of  the-  cic'partment  of  business 
education  at  BailM*r-Scotia  College, 
( ioncord.  North  Carolina.  Her  thesis 
was  entitlcHl,  '‘'I’lie  'rraining  of  Busi- 
nc*ss  'r«*achc*rs  in  Dc*grcc*-(  Granting 
Institutions  for  NegrcH*s.”  .She  is  a 
mcmlx*r  of  SBEA,  UREA,  NBTA, 
NABTE,  and  Tail  cha|iter,  D<-lta  Pi 
Epsilon. 

RiMiney  D.  Felder,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dc'partment  of  bnsinc'ss 
training  at  Finch  College,  New  York 
City.  His  thesis  was  entitled,  “Gen¬ 
eral  Business  T«*uc-hers  in  ,\mcric'a.’’ 
A  nic-mlK*r  of  URE.\,  F.BT.A,  and 
.NBTA,  he  is  a  past  presiclc*nt  of  Tan 
chapter,  D(*lta  Pi  Epsilon. 

( ilifton  C.  TiMirne,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  business  at  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Caillege  for  Teachers.  Albany, 


New  York.  Doctor  Thome  is  al.vi 
radio  and  TV  c-oiisiiltant  to  the  Office 
of  the  Ciovernor  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  protection  and  education.  Hb 
thesis  was  entitic'cl,  “Managing  ^oui 
Money,  A  Consumer  Television 
Series."  He  is  a  mcTnber  of  EBT.A 
UBEA,  Pi  Omega  Pi,  and  other  or- 
gani/Jttioiis.  He  is  past-president  of 
Tan  chapter,  Dcdta  Pi  Epsilon. 


O  t  N  m  AL 


•  A  new  bcxiklct  that  advocate*. 
(*c|uul  income  tax  dc-ductions  for  teach¬ 
ers  has  bc'C'u  published  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Education  .AsscK'iation.  Written  in 
sup{Kirt  of  House*  of  Rc'presentative*. 
Bill  4882,  the  IxMiklet  supports  the 
deducting  from  taxable  income  cif  pro¬ 
fessional  e*xiic*n.se*s  enc*ountered  by 
teachers  as  part  of  their  professional 
advancement:  e.g.,  summer  .schcKil 
IxMiks,  tuition,  and  travel  up  to  a  total 
of  $8(M). 

'Pile  pro|xisecl  law  applies  to  “an 
individual  who  is  c*mployed  on  the 
educational  staff  of  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  scIukiI  accredited  by  the  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  of  a  state  or  territory 
or  by  a  ri-gional  accrediting  agency”, 
it  applicfs  to  tc‘achers  at  every  grade 
level.  For  further  information,  write 
to  J.  E.  Mc<Jaskill,  Director,  Division 
of  I/egislation  and  Federal  Relations 
NEA,  1201  Sixtec'iith  Street,  N.  W.. 
Washington  8,  D.  C.  Caipies  are  free 

•  Poor  prc'sentation  loses  many  fine 
job  opportnnitif's  for  applicants  who 
would  olhc*rwisc*  rec'eive  coasidera- 
tion,  acxrording  to  a  new  Ixioklet  pre¬ 
pared  by  New  York  University’s  Office 
of  Placement  Services.  The  12-pagf 
briK-hurc*  contains  "a  list  of  9.3  cpies- 
tions  most  frc‘cpiently  asked  by  eni- 
plovers  in  intc*rvic*wing  college  sen¬ 
iors"  and  "a  list  of  .50  factors  that  can 
lie  responsible*  for  costing  an  appli¬ 
cant  a  desirc*d  position." 

The  bookic't  advcx'ates  a  well- 
prepart*d  rc'sume*  and  suggests  a 
format.  .Among  epmstions  asked  b\ 
employers,  it  lists:  Why  do  you  w’ant 
to  work  for  our  company?  How  nincli 
of  your  college  education  did  yon 
earn?  Do  you  have  a  girl?  When  did 
you  choose  your  c-ollege  major?  Stu¬ 
dents  are  advi.scd  against:  over- 
cMnphasis  on  money,  failure  to  look 
interviewer  in  the  eye,  limp  hand¬ 
shake,  sloppy  application  blank,  con¬ 
demnation  of  past  employers,  and 
narrow  interests. 

Gopies  of  the  brniklet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Office  of  Placement 
Services,  NYU,  Washington  Square 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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ALPHA  EPSILON  cluiptrr.  Delta  Pi 
Ep-viUm  tixu  iaaufiuruted  recently  at 
Ntnih  Texas  State  Calleae,  Denttm. 
Satunuil  president,  Theodore  Wtunl- 
ward,  presided  at  installation  of 
the  aUttve  officers:  (left  to  riaht) 

Anita  (lallo,  treasurer.  iMcille 
llofftnan,  historian:  Erank  NortvotHi, 
president;  Angie  Vail,  corresponding 
secretary;  Pauline  Autry,  vice- 
president;  arul  Virginia  Dresser, 
■secrtiary.  Chapter  sfMmsors  were 
Ruth  Anderstm  arul  Vernon  Paytuf. 


ARKANSAS  REA  hoard  of 
nffu  ers  was  elected  in  Not  etnher 
at  Little  Rot  k  Erimt  row  (I  to 
r.):  Mrs.  Rernice  ('raw ford, 
vice-president,  Ruhy  Crotrtn, 
presulent,  .Mrs.  Estelle  Rotiles, 
treasurer.  In  rear  row  are 
directors:  .Mrs.  Eidfia  Miller, 
District  I,  Mrs.  Rachael  Mosley, 
IV,  Juanita  Cox,  III,  Mrs. 
ArrawatOM  Hyde,  H;  atul  Mrs. 


Ludlle  Htyiper,  V, 


DISPLAY  TLCHNI(,)HLS  are  demonstrated 
at  Waukegan  (Illinois)  I'ownshif)  High  Schind 
If)  one  of  fil  e  u:orkslutj)  sessitnis  held  at  the 
sthiHtl  as  a  jtart  of  the  first  annual  con¬ 
ference  hy  Area  IX  of  the  Co-operative 
Rusiness  E.dutation  Cluhs  of  Illinois.  The 
Waukegon  schtnd  was  host  to  six  other  sehtmls 
in  the  Creater  C.hicago  area  The  program 
was  planned  hy  Margaret  Perucia,  offue 
occufHitUms  CO  ttrdinator,  anti  Reyntt  Rixier, 
chairman  of  the  deptirtment  of  hustness 
educatitm.  At  right,  student  chairman  Rit  hard 
Hohn  watches  demtmsiratitm  hy  Hernuin 
Htnkel,  of  Clohe  Department  Stttre,  Waukegan 
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rifctor”  wriM  has  seven  c<jrnfc)rt  acl- 
jiistinents.  Three  reK'ilate  the  hei^lit, 
«l«'pth,  and  slnp<‘  of  sttat;  two  deter¬ 
mine  the  liei)(ht  and  an^^le  oi  backrest; 
and  two  are  8prin({  actions  tilting  the 
seat  and  tfk'  f>a('k.  Seat,  track,  and 
armrests  contain  foam-nilrlM'r  pad- 
din«. 

Ttte  ctiair  wei^tis  54  pounds  and  is 
availalde  in  a  full  ran^e  of  colors  and 
(airrics.  It  is  pricetl  at  $67.95,  For 
further  infoimathm,  write  to  tlie  Ham* 
dton  Manufacturin)^  ('orp.,  (Columbus, 
Indiana. 


16  mm.  Sound  Projoctors 

Two  1 ,2fK)-watt  proji*<1«>rs  liave 
Ix'rm  announciul  try  llie  'flteatre  and 
Industrial  I'riKlucts  l)<‘partment, 
Madio  Orrporation  itf  America,  30 
H(M'kefel|cr  I'la/a,  New  York  20,  N.Y, 
A  flual-cast*  15-wall  unit  witli  S(*pa- 
rale  s[>eaker  is  designed  for  aiidiemes 
of  l.tKK)  prrrsons.  A  single-case  7-watt 


Firm's  First  10«Koy  Machine 

Marchaiil  ( .'aiculators,  Inc.,  has  in- 
(KMiuci'd  its  first  addin){  machine,  a 
10-key  eler  tric  itKMlel  tliat  lias  an  add- 
iiifi;  capacity  of  10  columns. 

I  he  machine  prints  all  listed  figures 
in  black,  all  answers  in  red.  it  has  two 
dual-purpos4‘  oper.itm^  bars.  One, 
marked  “Total-.Ydd,”  prints  totals  au¬ 
tomatically  and  is  us«*d  for  each  addi¬ 
tion.  'I’he  other,  marked  "(,'or-Sub,” 
prints  sub-totals  automatically  and  is 
us<‘d  for  keyiroard  clcarantt*.  A  back¬ 
space  key  eliminates  the  last  di(;it 
when  an  entry  change  is  desired. 


iiKMlel  with  built-in  S|M‘aker  is  dc- 
si(;iicd  lor  uudienc«‘s  up  to  400 
|H-rsons. 

Hotli  machines  feature  built-in  lu¬ 
brication,  loiiK-life  film-pressure 
guides,  and  a  scull-resistant  cusinK- 
ICach  projector  has  a  loading  capacity 
of  2,(MM)  leet,  may  In*  loaded  in  thirty 
s<‘conds,  and  has  a  lield-Hattener  2- 
mch  1:1.0  lens.  'I’hey  are  finished  in 
two  tone  ureen. 


Chair  Fr««  of  Gadgoti 

Here  is  an  executive  posture  chair 
that  is  desi({ned  so  free  of  bulges  and 
Kad^etry  that  the  maiiulacturer  claims 


For  further  information,  write  to 
MarchanI  (Calculators,  Inc.,  1475 
l'ow(‘ll  St.,  Oakland  S,  (Calif. 


N«w  Business  Machines 

'Hir(‘e  iu‘w  business  machines  have 
In-cii  announced  by  the  Olivetti  (Cor¬ 
poration  of  .\merica,  5H0  Fifth  Ave., 
N<*w  York  :i0,  N.  Y.  They  are: 

rlie  .Audit  .‘i02— a  hiKh-spr>ed  ac¬ 
count  iiiK  mai-hine  that  incorporates 
two  registers  and  a  typ«*writer  key- 
Imard.  Four  s«-parate  accountiiifr  pro- 
Uiams  can  In*  handled  continuously, 
and  the  o|M‘tator  can  switch  from  {v>st- 
mu  to  typmu  w'ithoiit  sr'ttinft  controls. 
The  362  s«*lls  for  $2,5H(i,  plus  tax. 

Tlu-  Divisiimma  24— a  hiKh-s|M‘(‘d 
automatic  calculator  with  fast  rotary 


a  pros|>ective  buyer  has  to  haik  twice 
to  note  all  the  leatiires.  The  new 
miKlel  (28.STA)  in  the  (C()S(C()  "Di- 
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printing,  an  automatic  constant,  and  a 
"memory,”  It  adds,  subtracts,  miilti- 
plii's,  ami  divides  without  r<M*ntry  of 
intermediate  figures.  It  is  priced  at 
$67.5,  plus  tax. 

The  Miiltisiimma— a  popiilar-pricetl 
multiplier  version  of  the  Olivetti  Au¬ 
tomatic  Printing  (Calculator.  It  auto¬ 
matically  employs  short-cut  multipli¬ 
cation;  no  positioning  is  retpiired. 
Subtraction  is  dirc'ct  and  (Tedit  bal- 
aiict*  is  automatic.  All  calc*ulations  are 
printed  on  ta|X‘  and  idrmtified  by  sym- 
ImiIs.  The  pric"**  is  $47.5,  plus  tax. 

For  Dictating,  Transcribing 

7'he  .Stenocord  “D”  dictating  ma¬ 
chine  has  Im'cu  announc<‘d  by  tin* 
Sti'iKK-ord  Division  of  Pacific  liistrii- 
meiits  (Corporation,  7046  llollywixMl 
Houl«*vard,  lais  Angeles.  The  operator 
may  backspai-t*  as  often  as  he  likes, 
piii|)oiiit  buck  duration,  and  make 
corri'ctions  verbally  without  noting 
them  in  writing.  S<-cr«*taries  report 
that  the  9-poimd  machine  repriKliices 
all  words  clearly.  The  Indt  is  reusable. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  “Double  play”  VCi-inch  magnetic 
ta|H‘,  called  “Scotch”  brand  No.  200: 
has  double  strength  (withstands  pull 
of  3.6  pounds);  7-inch  rwl  liohls 
2,4(M)  fi><*t,  representing  four  hours  ol 
recording  at  .3^4  inches  jwr  s<*coiid, 
priced  at  $11.9.5.  Write  to  .Minnesota 
.Milling  and  Manufacturing  (Company, 
Dept.  M7-.369,  ?KM)  Bush  Ave.,  St. 
Paul  6,  .Minn. 

•  V<‘rifax  9-incfi  morlification  kit: 
permits  users  of  Kixlak  V'erifax 
(Copier,  legal  siw,  to  copy  originals 
up  to  9  by  14  inches;  includes  pa|M*r 
tray,  matrix  disp<-iis(*r,  adapter  guide, 
anrl  S<pie<-g»*e.  Kit  priced  at  $20. 
Write  to  Kastman  Kmlak  (Company, 
HiKlu'ster  4,  \.  Y. 

•  'I’he  S|M-erlliner:  iu*w  model  of 
spirit  iliiplicator  of  Sp<*<*dliner  (Com¬ 
pany,  4404  North  Kavenswoorl  Ave., 
(Chicago  40,  111.  Chrome  fittings  and 
acces.sori<‘s  for  smart«*r  ap|M'arance 
and  longer  life.  Prints  one  to  five 
colors,  (to  copies  a  minute,  400  copies 
a  ma.st<*r,  $84. .50,  with  supplies. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Girls  trained  on  Burroughs  machines 

enjoy  quicker  placement,  better  jobs. 


.\iiuTiian  busiiu^HMfs  <»|H*raU)rs  —  iImmu 

badly — for  tlu*  ina(-l)in(<M  whu  b  tboy’n*  buying  in 
«*v»T-inrr«‘aHinn  numlxTH  year  aftor  yoar.  (’learly 
a  .s«*ll«r'H  job-markfl  for  tlu*  t^raduiiU-  with  a 
knowUHit^o  of  tiu'si*  oaHily  inaHUTiHi  inarliini'H! 


Your  wbtH)!  will  find  HurrouKbh  rnacbint's  an*  tbo 
last  word  in  nus  bana  al  |N‘rf(‘<’tion,  and  •s  onotnical 
o|M‘ration.  They  an*  so  easy  to  learn  on,  lis)  .  .  . 
si>  easy  U>  U*a<  h  with! 


df’t  full  information  about  Hurmu/ths  buHinesH 
machines  and  teaching  aids.  Mail  this  coupon, 
or  phone  any  Hurroughs  office. 

itml  'I’M'*. 


hllKItOUCHS  DIVISION 
iUJKHOUCHS  (’OHl'OKA'I  ION 
l><*tr<»it  .'12,  .Mictii^fin 

Name 
'I’ltle 
S«‘b«M»l 
Add  ntw 

(*ity  Slate 


Training  aids  available  with  these  — 
and  all  other—  Hurroughs  machines. 


Ten  Key  nihtintl  tmu  tone -ettny- 
fit-teiirn  Itiut  h  Hynlem! 


t 'lUfuInlorK  ~  ijuiet ,  eitny  iiftenilinn 
fimmnleH  nkitt  amt  tveurmy! 


.SenMimalif  ai  i-ttunlinfi  miutone 
—  fiml,  HOuple  null  lururnte' 


h  ull  Keylmtinl  milling  mm  lone 
—  wilh  courHe  in  iihiirli  ui 
mill  a  ton ' 


/«  the  time  it  taken  to  nmake  a  riffarette 


LET  US 
SHOW  YOU 


the  world's  fastest 


electric  typewriter 


with  the  world's 


finest  features! 


[|j» 

L  •  ♦ 

Ski  L.  I  lull  iiiikIc  iii  ilcMK'i. 
iiHiipli-iiuniin^'  tjuhlt'ss  per- 

lulllUIKt  KlVt  IllVtlj  iJciofJlof 

lolms  i.xiluMVi  Sigiul  I  ikIx 

ttlvt^  |>i>Mtivc  on  dH  iikIiuIkiIi 


All  the  optrjtiii^  loiiiiok  jri 
Kiiiupckl  cttiiKiiily  uiiliin  tlx 
ybojiii  jru  Kisult  Nnvustt 
iiKiitnn,  liAN  tluntt  till  crrorN 

iM'itr.  (jMti,  htitii  iipifif: 


-  I  fu-  spetMl  ki-yhojrtl  ^l<lpc  jiiii 
>ilKl>tl>  sUlitol  kr>\  >:iVc  till 
null  lil'ti  typing  iniiitiirt  i  .idi 
key  lUshiDiiol  In  pitvtiil  '  HjI 
liciin^  jiul  vivi  livt  lit  r  tiiiitii 


IxtliiMvc  H.iU  SpjiinK  -  llu 

■  4M(st  ^llllpl<^l  llUthllil  III 

t  rmr  I  iiiiin i|  li  p<  imiix  itn n  > 
(l■•ll^  vtiilioul  iiiiic't iiiiMiinin>; 
UikI  \i  ly  iiistly  flntjl  r>  ly  piii>: 


SMITH-CORONA  ELECTRIC 

In  mI  Ininint  md  i  iinnin-hiin  i  j  #  /  iiiinh 


